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DAVID HU 

We have in our possession 
articles in relation to this celeb 
we think will be highly profita 
commence with a sketch of 

HUMES ARGUMENTS AG MIRACLES. * 

The credibility of Miracles) is a doctrine upon 
which all revealed religion may be said to depend. 
For, as the external proofs of Revelation are di- 
vided into Miracles, properly so called, and pro- 
phecies, which, taken along with their accomplish- 
ments, are but another species of Miracles, if facts 
like these are themselves incapable of being prov- 
ed by any testimony, they are| also incapable of be- 
ing applied as evidences of ajrevelation from God. 

n this account it is of the highest importance 
to the interests of Christianity to refute an opinion 
of Mr. Hume, which he seems to have adopted on 
account of the powerful evidence which attests 
the Miracles of the Gospel, an evidence not to be 
overturned or shaken, but by this bold and novel 

radox, namely, that they are incapable of proof 
y any testimony whatever. 

Mr. Hume’s position is this: 

That no testimony in behalf of Miracles ought to 
be admitted, unless the false of such testimony 
would be a greater Miracle than the supernatural 
facts asserted to have taken place, in which case 
the value of the testimony would be no more than 
ing improbabilities. 
anxiety to learn on 
ry a sentitnent was 

use Miracles are 
Xperience is the pro- 


the S. Churchman. 
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number of selected 
rated historian, which 
e tothe reader. We 


The reader may feel so 
what grounds so extraordi 
formed. It is, we are told, 
contrary to experience, and 
per test of credibility. 

The ambiguity and fallacy of this objection are 
evident; for whatever is applied as a test, by which 
truth and falsehood are to be distinguished from 
each other, must be something —. and defi- 
nite; whereas experience ig in the highest degree 
fluctuating and uncertain, nay, the term itself is 
scarcely intelligible, unless} in combination with 
some person, age, or country, to which it refers; 
and even then, whose experience are we to select! 
This is no unnecessary question; for compare only 
the experience of one, who/has scarcely seen any 
thing beyond his own village, with that of a se- 
cond, who has traversed the kingdom, and the 
experience of this second |person with that of a 
third, who is acquainted with every quarter of the 
globe: compare, again, the general experience of 
an enlightened age with that of some dark and un- 
observing period which went before it, and by such 
a test we must be compelled to reject, not Miracles 
only, but some of the most obvious and well attest- 


ed facts in nature. 
mone has never beheld 
and is almost as slow in 


the understanding as 
irrational and absurd ? Does it not lead toa conclu- 
sion obviously false? For,| after all, such a sub- 

- gtafice as ice really exists. 


passing the globe under 
mstances. My memory 
lifident of the future; 


tion so far as to think of cor 
these disadvantageous circ 
of past errors makes me 
the wretched condition, weakness, and disorder of 
the faculties I must employ in the inqury, increase 
my apprehensions; the impossibility of correcting 
or amending these faculti¢s reduces me almost to 
despair, and makes me resolve to perish on the 
barren rock on which I am at present, rather than 
enter upon the boundless} ocean which runs out 
into immensity. This su iden view of my danger 
strikes me with melancho Y and I cannot forbear 
feeding my despair with all those desponding re- 
flections which the present subject furnishes me 
with in such abundance. |I am first affrighted and 
confounded with that forlorn solitude in which | am 
placed in my philosophy,/and fancy myself some 
uncouth, strange monster, who not being able to 
ming!e and unite in society, has been expelled all 
human commerce, and left utterly abandoned and 
disconsolate. Fain would I run into the crowd 
for shelter and warmth, but cannot prevail upon 
myself to mix with such) deformity. I call upon 
others to join me in order to make a company 
apart, but no one will hearken to me—every one 
shuns me and keeps at a distance from that storm 
which beats upon me on every side. When I look 
abroad, I see on every sitle dispute, contradiction, 
anger, calumny, and detraction; when [ turn my 
eye inward, I find nothing but povsT AND IeNno- 
nance. All the world ¢onspires to oppose and 
contradict me, though such is my weakness I feel 
my opinions loosen and fa}l off of themselves, when 
unsupported by the approbation of others; every 
step i take is with hesitation, and every new re- 
flection makes me dread pn error and absurdity in 
my reasoning—for with what confidence can I 
venture on such bold enterprizes, when besides 
those numberless infirmities peculiar to myself I 
find so many that are mon to human nature ? 
The intense view of manifold contradictions and 
infirmities in human regson has so worked upon 


«whose favour shall I court, and whose anger shall 
& dread? What beings surround me, and on whom 
thave I any influence, or 
‘met Iam confounded by all these questions, and 
Begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable condi- 
‘ness, and utterly depri the use of every mem- 
ber and faculty.” 


ative to the death-bed of 
Hume tke historian, which appeared many years 
ago in an Edinburgh newspaper, and which I am 
mot aware was ever contradicted. Adam Smnith’s 
- well kaown narrative of Hume’s last hours has 
been often cited, to prove how calmly a philosophi- 
cal infidel can die; but,|if the inclosed account be 
correct, very different the picture. I copy it 

as I find it, thinking it possible that some of your 


T inclese a passage re 


* London Christian Obgerver, vol. 1, p. 292. 

+ Mr. Hume was so pinched by this argument, as to 
maintain, for consistency’s sake, that the king of Siam 
was right in rejecting the evidence of Europeans for 
the existence of ice? What! right in rejecting the 

the 


evidence of a real fact? | But use he intended to 
make of this stra position was, that the evidence 
in favour of miracles bught, in common sense, to be 


— were true; and, indeed, 


this accords with Lear of. the 
which is directed not so much i 8 age 
miracles, as against the, proc of them. 
ise on Human Nature. 
li London Christian © » vol. 31, p, 660. 


ho have any influence on 


numerous readers —y des able to cast some light 
upon the subject. If the facts alleged in the follow- 
ing statement are not authentic, they ought to be 
disproved before tradition ig too remote; if authen- 
tic, they are of considerable importance on account 
of the irreligious use which has been made of the 
popular narrative; just as was the case in re 

to the death-bed of Voltaire, which to this hour, in 
spite of well proved facts, infidel writers maintain 
was calm and philosophical. The following is the 


story. 

_“ About the end of 1776, a few months after the 
historian’s death, a respectable looking woman 
dressed in black came into the Haddington stage 
coach while passing through Edinburgh. 

“ The conversation among the passengers, which 
had been interrupted for a few minutes, was 
speedily resumed, which the lady soon found to be 
regarding the state of mind persons were in at the 
prospect of death. One gentleman argued that a 
real Christian was more likely to view the ap- 
pene of death with composure, than he who had 

ked upon religion as unworthy his notice. 
Another, {an English gentleman,) insisted that an 
infidel could look forward to his end with as much 
complacency and peace of mind, as the best Chris- 
tian in the land. This being denied by his oppo- 
nent, he bade him consider the death of his coun- 
tryman, David Hume, who was an acknowledged 
infidel, and yet died not only happy and tranquil, 
but even spoke of his dissolution with a degree of 
gaiety and humour. The lady who had lately 
joined them, turned round to the last speaker and 
said, ‘Sir, this is all you know about it; I could 
tell you another tale.’ ‘ Madam,’ replied the gen- 
tleman, ‘I presume I have as good information as 
you can have on this subject, and I believe that 
what I have asserted regarding Mr. Hume, has 
never before been called in question.’ The lady 
continued, ‘Sir, I was Mr. Hume’s housekeeper 
for many years, and was with him in his last mo- 
ments; and the mourning | now wear was a pre- 
sent from his relatives for my attention to him on 
his death-bed: and happy would I have been if I 
could have borne my testimony to the mistaken 
opinion that has gone abroad, of his peaceful and 
composed end. have, sir, never till this hour 
opened my mouth on this subject ;. but I think it a 
pity the world should be kept in the dark on so in- 
teresting a topic. It is true, sir, that when Mr. 
Hume’s friends were with him, he was cheerful, 
and seemed quite unconcerned about his approach- 
ing fate; nay, frequently spoke of it to them ina 
jocular and playful way; but when he was alone 
the scene was very different; he was any thing 
but composed ; his mental agitation was so great 
at times, as to occasion his whole bed to shake. 
He would not allow the candles to be put out 
during the night, nor would he be left alone for a 
minute. I had always to ring the bell for one of 
the servants to be in the room, before he would 
allow me to leave it. He struggled hard to ap- 
pear composed even bcfore me, but to one who at- 
tended his bed-side, for so many days and nights, 
and witnessed his disturbed sleeps and still more 
disturbed wakings; who frequently heard his in- 
voluntary breathings of remorse, and frightful 
startings; it was no difficult matter to determine 
that all was not right within. Thiscontinued and 
increased until he became insensible. I hope in 
God I shall never witness a similar scene.’ ” 

I leave your readers to weigh the probability of 
this narrative: for myself, I see nothing unlikely 
in it; for a man who had exerted all his talents to 
deprive mankind of their dearest hopes, and only 
consolation in the day of trial and the hour of death, 
might well be expected to suffer remorse in his 
dying hour: and the alleged narrator of the cir- 
cumstance, who states herself to have been his 
housekeeper, is affirmed to have made the decla- 
ration op the spur ef the occasion, from regard to 
truth, and by no means from any pique or dislike 
towards Mr. Hume, or his family. Some of your 
northern readers may perhaps be able to inform me 
who was Mr. Hume’s housekeeper at the time of 
his death, and whether there is any proof in writ- 
ing, memory, or tradition, to the effect of her al- 
leged statement. O. B. 


REMARKS. * 

There is internal evidence of truth attached to 
the above. Hume had no opinions with regard to 
God or the future, except that all was doubtful. 
Whether there was a God, a future state, a hell, 
or annihilation, he did not profess to know. The 
future had its terrors he acknowledged. To him 
they were terrors of darkness and uncertainty. 
He spoke of “the calm though obscure regions of 
philosophy,” He called the whole question as to 
man’s future destiny, “a riddle, an enigma, an 
inexplicable mystery.” All he could arrive at was 
—‘* doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment.” 
In this state of mind nothing could have been more 
forced or unnatural, than the levity described by 
Smith. That was his stage-dress. If a man lay 
a hundred pounds upon a game, he is anxious ti) 
the uncertainty as to its fate, be removed. But 
Hume knew that his au, FOREVER, was at stake; 
and that Hume was unconcerned, unanxious, when 
not diverted, is incredible. On the other hand, 
the account presented above is exactly what na- 
ture and reason would expect from the state of 
mind in which the philosopher described himself, 
as to all that awaited him. Not to be penetrated 
with anxiety of the most painful kind, when a few 
hours were to decide whether he was to be anni- 
hilated, or to be carried to the judgment seat of 
God, and find al] that he had ridiculed in the Gos- 
pel true, and to be condemned to eternal misery— 
a destiny which on his own principles, was as 
likely as any thing else—could only be accounted 
for on the supposition that disease, or friends, or 
cards, or books of amusement, diverted his atten- 
tion from the approaching decision. When left to 
himself, and to the contemplation of eternity, he 
was any thing but composed and satisfied. 


HUME’S EPITAPH.t 


I saw a dark, mysterious thing, 
Careering through a summer’s sky ; 
Aloft it rose with glossy wing, 
Till lost amid the clouds on high. 


Sudden athwart its airy track, 
Forth flew the lightning’s fiery chain, 
And hurled it, dead and shrivelled, back, 
To moulder on the desert plain. 


And such, methought, was his dread boon— 
Great son of ocean’s fairest isle— | 
Who rose to fame’s resplendent noon, 
But scorned Jehovah’s brighter sinile. 


On proud Ambition’s bosom nursed, 
Each hallowed fountain he resigned, 

And sought of her to slake the thirst 
Of his undying, glorious mind. 


Like him of old in Palestine, 
The tempter of the Holy One— 
Upon a lofty mount of green, 
Ambition set her favourite son. 


At once a sweet, historic lyre, 
She placed within his magic hand, 
And bade him round that verdant spire, 
Survey Brittania’s hoary Jand. 


‘‘ This empire’s thine,” the siren said, 
thou wilt fall and worship me”— 
The willing votary bowed the head, 
And bent the supplicating knee. 


He thenceforth, gave to her his vow 
And spurned Jehovah’s written will ; 

In error’s dark and treacherous slough, 
From deep to deeper, sinking stil]. 


On, on he held his gloomy path, 

*Mid fiendish doubts and skeptic jeers, 
Scorning alike, the day of wrath 

And heaven’s unclouded, sinless years. 


* Mcllvaine’s Evidences of Christianity, p. 404. 


t These lines are taken from the Episcopal Re- 
corder, for which paper they were originally. written. 


obli 


| Poor man who at the Christian’s hope, 
_ His lip of pride, in sunshine, curled— 
What bore his sinking spirit up 

When death’s resistless bolt was hurled ! 


In vain, to cheat th’ unguarded eye, 

He forced the fair, complacent smile ; 
For one could read the agony 

That pierced the superficial wile. 


In vain he strove, with anguish riven, 
This torturing, withering fear to quell— 

There may be yet a glorious heaven, 
Perhaps a dark, an endless hell. 


As shines the comet's lurid gleam, 
In its uncertain, fearful flight— 
He sent afar his sparkling beam, 
But sunk in clouds and storms and night. 


Philosophy may gild his close . 
With fancy’s soft and peaceful ray, 

But let me die the death of those 
Who sink to rise in endless day. 


THE DEATH OF SWARTZ. 


“On Wednesday, the 13th of February, which 
closed the melancholy scene, we observed with 
deep concern, the approach of his dissolution. 
The Rev. Messrs. Gericke, Jcenicke, Holtzberk, 
and myself, were much with him in the morning, 
and in the afternoon we sung several excellent 
hymns, and offered up our prayers and praises to 
God, in which he joined us with fervor and de- 
light. After we had retired, he “eden silently, 
and at one time he uttered the following words: 
‘O Lord, hitherto thou hast preserved me: hither- 
to thou has brought me; and hast bestowed innu- 
merable benefits upon me. Do what is pleasing 
in thy sight. I commend my spirit into thy hands ; 
cleanse and adorn it with the righteousness of my 
Redeemer, and receive me into the arms of love 
and mercy.’ 

It was after this pious and eminently Christian 
commendation of his soul into the hands of his 
faithful Creator and merciful Redeemer, that the 
interesting and affecting incident occurred, which 
is briefly alluded to in Mr. Gericke’s narrative of 
his dying friend. That excellent man was watch- 
ing by his side; and observing him apparently 
lifeless, with his eyes closed, as if his spirit had al- 
ready winged its immortal flight, he began to sing 
their favourite hyinn, “ Only to Thee, Lord Jesus 
Christ!” and finished the first verse; when on 
commencing the second, to his astonishment and 
delight, the venerable missionary revived, accom- 
panied him with a clear and melodious voice, and 
completed the long cherished hymn before he 
breathed his last. 

“ About two hours after we had retired,” con- 
tinues Mr. Kohlhoff, “he sent for me, and looking 
upon me with a benignant countenance, he so- 
lemnly imparted his last paternal blessing. On 
offering him something to drink, he wished to be 
placed on a chair; but as soon as he was raised 
upon the cot, he bowed his head, and without a 
groan or struggle, he shut his eyes, and died, be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, in the seven- 
ty-second year of his age. : 

«Though our minds were deeply afflicted at the 
loss of our beloved father, yet the consideration of 
his most edifying conduct during hia illness, his 
incredible patience under his severe pains, his tri- 
umphant death, and the evident traces of sweet- 
ness and composure which were left on his coun- 
tenance, prevented the burst of our sorrows for the 
present, and animated us to praise God for his great 
mercies bestowed on us through his faithful ser- 
vant, and to entreat him to enable us to follow his 
blessed example, that our last end might be like his. 

‘‘ His remains were committed to the earth on 
the 14th of February, about five in the afternoon, 
in the chapel out of the Fort, erected by hiti fear. 
his habitation, in the garden given to him by the 
late Tulja maha rajah. 3 

“ His funeral was a most awful and very affect- 
ing sight. It was delayed a little beyond the ap- 
pointed time, as Serfojee wished once more to look 
athim. The affliction which he suffered at the 
loss of the best of his friends, was very affecting. 
He shed a flood of tears over his body, and covered 
it with a golden cloth. We intended to sing a fu- 
neral hymn, whilst the body was conveyed to the 
chapel; but we were prevented from it by the bit- 
ter cries and lamentations of the multitudes of poor 
who had crowded into the garden, and which 
pierced through our souls. We were of course 
to defer it till our arrival at the chapel. 

“The burial service was performed by the Rev. 
Mr. Gericke, in the presence of the rajah, the re- 
sident, and most of the gentlemen who resided in 


the place, and a great number of native Christians 


full of regret for the loss of so excellent a minis- 
ter—the best of men. O may a merciful God 
grant, that all those who are appointed to preach 
the gospel to the heathen world may follow the 
example of this venerable servant of Christ !”— 
Memoirs of Swartz. 
DEATH OF LOUIS XV. 


Frightful to all men is death ; from of old named 
King of Terrors. Our little compact home of an 
Existence, where we dwelt complaining, yet as in 
a home, is passing, in dark agonies, into an Un- 
known of Separation, Foreignness, unconditional 
Possibility. The Heathen Emperor asks of his 
soul: Into what places art thou now departing? 
The Catholic King must answer :—To the Judg- 
ment-bar of the Most High God! Yes, it is a sum- 
ming up of Life; a final settling, and giving in, 
the ‘ account of the deeds done in the body ;’ they 
are done now; and lie there unalterable, and do 
bear their fruits, long as Eternity shall last. 

Louis XV. had always the og ‘ore abhorrence 
of Death. Unlike that praying Duke of Orleans, 
Egalite’s grandfather—for indeed several of them 
had a touch of madness—who honestly believed 
that there was no Death! He, if the Court News- 
men can be believed, started up, once on a time, 
glowing with sulphurous contempt and indignation 
on his poor Secretary, who had stumbled on the 
words, feu rot d’ Espagne (the late king of Spain ;) 


swered the trembling but adroit man of business, 
‘c'est il titre qu’ils prennent’ (’tis a title they take.) 
Louis, we say, was not so happy ; but he did what 
he could. He would not suffer death to be spoken 
of; avoided the sight of Church yards, funeral 
monuments, and whatsoever could bring it to mind. 
It is the resource of the Ostrich ; who, hard hunt- 
ed, sticks his foolish head in the ground, and 
would fain forget that his foolish unseeing body is 
not unseen too. Or sometimes, with a spasmodic 
antagonism, significant of the same thing, and of 
more, he would go, or stopping his court carriages, 
would send into churchyards, and ask ‘ how many 
new graves there were to-day,’ though it gave his 
poor Pompadour the disagreeablest qualms. We 
can figure the thought of Louis, that day, when, 
all royally caparisoned for hunting, he met, at 
some sudden turning in the Wood of Senart, a 
ragged peasant with a coffin; ‘For whom ?’—It 
was for a poor brother slave, whom majesty had 
sometimes noticed slaving in those quarters: 
‘What did he die of ?— Of hunger ;’—the king 
gave his steed the spur. But figure his thought 
when death is now clutching at his own heart 
strings; unlooked for, inexorable! Yes, poor 
Louis, death has found thee. No palace walls or 
life-guards, gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram of 
stiffest ceremonial could keep him out; but he is 
here, here at thy very life-breath, and will extin- 
guish it. Thou, whose whole existence hitherto 
was chimera and scenic show, at length becomest 
a reality; sumptuous Versailles bursts asunder, 
like a Dream, into void Immensity ; Time is done, 
and all the scaffolding of Time falls wrecked with 
hideous clangor round thy soul: the pale King- 
doms yawn open; there must thou enter, naked, 
all weking’t. and await what is appointed thee! 
Unhappy man, there as thou turnest, in dull agony, 
on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine ! 


Purgatory and hell-fire, now all too possible, in the 
prospect ; in the retrospect—alas what thing didst 


‘ Feu roi, Monsieur !—‘ Monseigneur,” hastily an- 


thou do that were not better undone; what mortal 
didst thou ‘generously help; what sorrow hadst 
thou mercy on? Do the ‘ five hundred thousand’ 

hosts, who sank shamefully on so many battle 

elds from Rossbach to Quebec, that thy harlot 
might take revenge for an epigram—crowd round 
thee in this hour? Thy foul harem; the curses of 


|mothers; the tears and infamy of daughters! 


Miserable man! thou ‘hast done evil as thou 
couldst ;’ thy whole existence seems one hideous 
abortion and mistake of nature; the use and 
meaning of thee not yet known. Wert thou a 
fabulous griffin, devouring the works of men; 
daily dragging virgins to thy cave:—clad also in 
scales that no spear would pierce; no spear but 
death’s ® A griffin not fabulous, but real! Fright- 
ful, O Louis, seem these moments fox thee. We 
will pry no further into the horrors of a sinner’s 
death-bed. 

_ And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unc- 
tion to his soul. Louis wasa ruler, but art not 
thou also one? His wide France, look at it from 
the fixed stars, (themselves not yet infinitude,) is 
no wider than thy narrow brick-field, where thou 
too didst faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, 
‘Symbol of Eternity imprisoned in Time, it is not 
thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, 
and thé greatest no greater than the least, but only 
the Spirit thou workest in, that can have worth or 
continuance. 


the Hartford Watchman. 
THE ART OF mee DOWN AN OPPO- 
r. 


Among the innovationg of modern times, is the 
art of breaking down an opponent. In other words, 
the artof reducing a man whose sober judgment and 
conscience revolt from any proposed measure, to 
the necessity of falling in with the current, or of 
losing his character and influence. It is a species 
of management and persecution, by which meas- 
ures are carried, and objects obtained, which will 
not endure the slow progress of examination, or 
which will not brook the voice of dissent. As this 
art is pushing its way into the concerns of the 
Church and the community from various quarters, 
and as few, if any conscientious men are likely to 
escape its grasp, some acquaintance with its cha- 
racter and operations, seems necessary for personal 
and public safety. ‘This may bea sufficient apology 
for giving the following outline. The first and 
chief character among the dramatis persone is 
some individual furnished with unbounded self- 
confidence, and if possessed of imperturbable im- 
pudence, so much the better, who saJlies forth as 
an agent, a lecturer, or revival preacher. He is 
based on some Voluntary Association, in most 
cases, if such a basis can be found to second his 
operations, and subsidize him with a handsome 
salary, and travelling expenses. He assumes to 
be an oracle ; the cause he pleads has all the at- 
tributes of moral excellence, and it can be managed 
to advantage only by himself and in his way. In 
short, he is benevolence, and charity, and freedom 
to the oppressed, and light to the ignorant, and 
true religion personified. And whoever doubts, 
or hesitates, or questions, is a heathen man and a 
publican in his esteem, an enemy to all good, and 
fair game for his shafts. 

Another important corps of the persone is com- 
posed of the more excitable combustible elements 
of society, whose sympathies run off with their 
judgment and common sense, many of them very 
well-meaning, conscientious persons. To these 
elements, the agent or lecturer makes his approach, 
and secures their feelings by his glosses and one- 
sided representations.—T hese persons are supplied 
with his light, and male and female, old and young, 
are drilled to the service for which they are de- 
signed. Next comes the public muster, which is 
,anvanpiversary, or the formation of a parish, a 
county, or a State Society. Now the agent comes 
forth, gathers his recruits around him, and presents 
a bold front, to look down opposition. Does the 
minister demur, he is given to understand that he 
is hazarding his influence. The rod is held over 
his head, and if he does not fall in, he will not only. 
make enemies among his flock, but he will be 
known publicly as an enemy to benevolent opera- 
tions, an enemy to the oppressed, or an enemy to 
revivals. And, as the agent expected, the bare 
mention of these epithets strikes a sensitive con- 
science with horror.—The persons addressed can- 
not bear to be called the enemies of what they. 
most love, and making no distinction between 
words and things, ag | yield to what their better 
judgment condemns. ‘The same process is pursued 
with other conspicuous members of the Church or 
the community. And thus they are broken down 
in one sense. 

But should there be here and there an individual 
whose nerves are made of “sterner stuff,’ who 
will not be frightened to act against his conscience, 
he must be broken down in another sense. He is 
represented as an obstinate bigot, an ascetic, an 
Ishmaelite, and dressed up in bear skins, for al] the 
dogs to bark at. The process, in this case, is 
somewhat like that of the quaker, in his contro- 
versy with the dog.—The peaceable quaker said 
to his antagonist, I will not strike thee, nor kill 
thee, but I will give thee a bad name.” So he 
raised the cry of mad dog, which soon cost the 
poor dog his life. If any of our friends should 
come in contact with this art, and find its power 
pressing upon them, we have a word or two of ad- 
vice to give. 

In the first place, we would advise them to es- 
teem very lightly their comforts and conveniences 
in comparison with a good conscience.—Honesty 
is the best policy in the end. Cranmer, to save 
his place and his life, made a dishonest compro- 
mise with his enemies. But it availed him not. 
If any have places or interests which they are un- 
willing to sacrifice to truth or duty, they must ex- 
pect trouble. The enemy will take advantage of 
this state, and if they are drawn into the snare, 
they lose what place or outward comforts cannot 
repay, and in all probability they lose both. _ 

_ Another thing is obvious from the method of this 
attack. It breaks down by taking opponents in de- 
tail; it cuts off one and another by a secret influ- 
ence. It is an operation altogether piratical. The 
remedy then which is indicated, is united efforts of 
defence. Let those who have reason to apprehend 
such an influence, take their stand, and gather 
around them all of si:nilar feelings, for mutual as- 
sistance. Let them obtain and circulate in the 
community, the means of correct information, and 
open the sources of light, that the community be 
correctly informed, and that the false pleas and 
sinister movements of agitators be exposed. Many 
men, by a little parsimony and apathy in regard to 
the proper means of defence, have sacrificed their 
most important interests, and perhaps their useful- 
ness for life. Light is the grand remedy for all 
works of darkness, so far as means are concerned. 
But to obtain and diffuse light, the appropriate 
means must be put in requisition. And, unless 
the friends of truth and good order are roused to 
united and vigorous efforts of this kind, we have 
reason to fear that our civil and religious institu- 
tions will be broken down, and all the elements of 
society thrown into a chaotic state. 


THE HARD HEART. 


As a massy stone that one attempts to displace, 
if it be heaved at till it ponderate, it then moves 
out by its own weight; otherwise it reverts, and 
lies where and as it did before, so ’tis with man 
men’s hearts, all our lifting at them is but the roll- 
ing of the returning stone; they are moved but 
not removed; sometimes they are lifted at in the 
public ministry of the word ; sometimes by a pri- 
-vate, seasonable admonition; sometimes God 

makes an affliction his minister; a danger startles 
them; a sickness shakes them ; and they think to 
change their course ; but how soon do they change 
their thoughts, and are where they were? What 
enlightenings and conviction, what awakenings 
and terror, what purposes, what tastes and re- 
lishes, do some find in their own hearts, that yet 
are blasted and come to nothing !— Howe. 


| 


From Hurrion on the Knowledge of Christ Crucified. 
THE SUBSTITUTION AND SURETYSHIP OF 
CHRIST. 


“The gates of hell have been always endeavour- 
ing to subvert the foundation of the Church of 
Christ—the Son of the living God—and to draw 
men off from a dependence upon his merit, toa 
trust in themselves; for which end, they some- 
times deny his divinity, sometimes his humanity, 
sometimes the reality of his sufferings; and when 
these pretences are baffled, they tell us that he 
suffered only for our good, but not in our room and 
stead. They reject Christ’s substitution, in order 
to destroy the doctrine of his merit and satisfaction, 
but let us keep close to the Holy Scriptures—there 
we read that Christ was made a surety of a better 
treatment. Heb. vii. 2. We may illustrate it by 
the instance of Judah. “Thy servant became 
surety for the lad; let thy servant abide, instead of 
the lad, a bondsman to my lord, and let the Jad go 
up with his brethren,” Gen. xliv. 32,33. So Christ 
said, “If ye seek me, let these go their way.” 
When he came to do the will of God, he came to 
pay the vast debt which he owed to God, both of 
satisfaction and obedience; as Paul said to Phile- 
mon, on the behalf of Onesimus, “If he hath 
wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put that 
to my account. I will repay it.” Philemon 18, 
19; So “Christ suffered, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” 1 Peter, iii. 18; 
he restored what he took not away. The Apostles 
declare that “*Christ was made under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons;” and 
also, that “ He redeemed us from the curse, being 
made a curse for us.” Gal. iv. 15—iii. 13. 

Seeing Christ never broke the law, how should 
he come under the curse of it, on his own account? 
Surely the curse could not lay hold on an innocent 
man, much less on the Son of God, but as standin 
in the room of the guilty. Weare told that “ God 
made Christ to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” 2 Cor. v. 21. He made him to be sin for 
us. Grotius says, tractatus erat tanquam scelero- 
sus, he was handled like a wicked man. Some 
others explain it, he was numbered with transgres- 
sors; but how absurd is it to interpret Christ’s be- 
ing made sin by God, of his being reputed a sinner 
by men? And were that the meaning, what could 
it contribute to our being made the righteousness 
of God in him, that he was looked upon and used in 
the world asa sinner? The text speaks of the 
—_ of beseeching sinners to be reconciled to 

od, 2 Cor. v. 18—20, viz., because God has Jaid 
our sins upon Christ, and punished him for them; 
and imputes his righteousness to us all who by 
faith receive him. The typical sacrifices under 
the law, were presented to God, in the room of 
those who brought them; their sins were put upon 
them, and they were offered in their room and 
stead ; therefore Christ the antitype and real 
sacrifice, which they prefigured, was offered in 
the room and stead of sinners; this is abun- 
dantly confirmed in scripture. “ Christ loved us 
and gave himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 
to God: he gave himself a ransom for al] ; (antilu- 
tron huper panton) a price paid instead of others.” 
Eph. v. 1—1 Tim. ii. 6. Life was given for life— 
the Redeemer suffered what the redeemed must 
otherwise have suffered themselves. ‘The Apostle 
puts Christ’s death between the sinner and his 
condemnation. ‘ Whois he that condemneth? It 
is Christ that died.” Rom. viii. 34. But how 
should death protect us from condemnation, if he did 
not die in our room and stead? Can we suppose 
the Apostle saying, “ Christ, in hisdeath confirmed 
his doctrine: set us an excellent example of pa- 
tience, humility, and resignation to the will of God 
—who then is he that condemneth the sinner ?” 
How easy is the answer? The law coudemns him. 
Satan may condemn him. Why should he not be 
as much exposed to condemnation as ever, if 
Christ died not in his stead—offered no sacrifice for 
his sins? Will Christ’s example of patience, 
screen the guilty creature from the curse and con- 
demnation of the law !—Now, allowing that Christ 
died in the room and stead of his people, and en- 
dured the condemnation in his own flesh, to ex- 
empt the redeemed, then the argument is strong 
and unanswerable ; Christ, in his death, has endur- 
ed the condemnation due to God’s elect, who then 
shall condemn them. 3 

Thus we see, that the doctrine of Christ’s sub- 
stitution or suffering in our stead, stands upon sure 
scripture foundations: as it is of the highest conse- 
quence, so we have the brightest evidence and 
strongest assurance of the truth of it. We look 
upon Christ as the Scriptures represent him, as 
bearing our sins and God’s wrath due to them, then 
we can give a good reason for all his conflicts and 
agonies in the garden and upon the tree. If he 
died only to bear witness to the truth, and give us 
a pattern of patience and submission to the will of 
God, why was he so much moved or troubled, or 
why was his spirit so wounded? Did it become 
the wisdom of God, and his love to his own Son, to 
expose him to such a bitter death, for an end that 
might have been attained without it? How should 
this example be of any advantage to those saints 
who died before Christ was crucified } How in- 
consistent must some men be with themselves, as 
well as with the truth, to hold that Christ died for 


all men, and yet that he died only to bear witness } 


to the truth, and give us an example of humility, 
patience and submission to the will of God, which 
last could be of no service to those who were dead 
before this example was given? He could not, on 
this supposition, die to set a good example to all 
men, because half the world it may be, at least, 
vast numbers, in about four thousand years time, 
were dead before this example was given, and so 
could have no benefit by it. I conclude, therefore, 
that Christ died as our substitute and surety, not 
barely for our good, but in our room and stead. _ 


HIGH LIVING AND MEAN THINKING. 


How much nicer people are in their persons 
than in their minds. How anxious are they to 
wear the appearance of wealth and taste in the 
things of outward show, while their intellects are 
poverty and meanness. See one of the apes of 
fashion with his coxcomberies and ostentation of 
luxury. His clothes must be made by the best 
tailor, his horse must be of the best blood, his wine 
of the finest flavour, his cookery of the highest 
zest; but his reading is of the poorest frivolities, 
or of the lowest and most despicable vulgarity. In 
the enjoyment of the animal sense, he is an epicure 
—but a pig isa clean feeder, compared with his 
mind, and a pig would eat good and bad, sweet and 
foul, alike—but his mind has no taste except for 
the most worthless garbage. The pig has no dis- 
crimination, and a great appetite; the mind which 
we describe, has not the apology of voracity; it is 
satisfied with but little, but that must be of the 
worst sort, and every thing of a better quality is 
rejected with disgust. 

If we could but see men’s minds as we see their 
bodies, what a spectacle of nakedness, destitution, 
deformities and disease would it be.—What hide- 
ous dwarfs and cripples—what dirty and revolting 
craving, and all these in connexion with the most 
exquisite care and pampering of the body. If many 
a conceited coxcomb could see his own mind, he 


| could see the meanest object the world can pre- 


sent. It is not with beggary in its most degraded 
state, that it is to be compared, for the ar has 
wants, is dissatisfied with his state, has wished for 
enjoyments above his lot, but the pauper of intellect 
is content with his poverty, it is his choice to feed 
on carrion, he can relish nothing else; he has no 
desire beyond his filthy fare. Yet he flatters him- 
self that he is a superior being, he takes to him- 
self’ the merit of his tailor, his wine merchant, his 
coach maker, his upholsterer, and his cook ; but if 
the thing was turned inside out, if that concealed, 
nasty corner, his mind, was exposed to view, how 
degrading would be the exhibition.— Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

True grace, when weakest, is stronger than false 

when strongest.— Gurnall. an 


COLONIZATION. 


We were present Thursday morning, at eleven 
o’clock, at a most interesting scene on board the 
brig Mail, which was to depart in the afternoon of 
the same day for Mississippi in Africa, with an ex- 
pedition consisting of about thirty-five emigrants, 
destined for that colony. It was the hour appointed 
for their leave-taking of their personal friends, and 
the friends of the benevolent society by whose aid 
they are now about to be placed in a condition to 
commence the world as it were anew, on the foot- 
ing of freeman, and in the land of their forefathers. 
The deck was filled by an attentive and highly in- 
terested audience, while Mr. Finley set out in & 
few appropriate remarks the character and objects 
of the expedition, and stated the circumstances of 
some of the individuals who composed it. One 
whom we remarked particularly, wasan aged man, 
with gray locks carefully combed over his bald 
crown, and a general appearance of self-respect 
which comported well with his dignified deport- 
ment and brawny proportions, which gave together 
quite the impression of a patriarch, as he stood 
with head uncovered, surrounded by a group of 
the younger emigrants, listening with profound at-. 
tention to their final instructions. But his own 
children, we were told, were not present. He has. 
for several years endeavoured to persuade them to. 
goto Africa, setting before them all the advantages: 
which they would derive from the change. "But 
less enterprising than himself, they have declined 
doing so, and he has at Jast resolved to leave them 
and visit the country himself, and persuade them. 
subsequently by letter, if possible, to follow him. 
He is a man of considerable property, and has as- 
sisted several families besides his own in acquiring 
their freedom. The Rev. Mr. Parker caateaiel 
Mr. Finley in a short discourse, addressed in his: 
usual forcible and practical manner, to the colon-. 
ists themselves, setting out to them the two oppo- 
site results of their good or bad conduct on their 
prospects as a community, and giving them much 
valuable instruction and advice in relation to their 
interests, both temporal and eternal. 

The meeting was concluded by an appropriate 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Loomis, and the tators 
withdrew, taking an affectionate farewell ef the 
emigrants, and leaving them with good wishes for 
their continued happiness, and the realization. of 
all their flattering hopes. 

The emigrants are trom the neighbourhood of 
Natchez, and have nearly all of them been slaves. 
They take out with them a eomfortable provision 
of wealth for their establishment in their new 
home.—N. O. Observer. 


RADICALISM AMONG MISSIONARIES. 


Some communications have lately appeared in 
a certain descripton of prints, purporting to be let- 
ters from missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, 
relating to transactions and discussions going for- 
ward in this country. One of these letters, from 
a missionary by the name of Green, is one of the 
most thoroughly radical effusions which we have 
anywhere met with. And the writer very prompt- 
ly intimates to his correspondent that he would 
hear from him and some one or two of his associ- 
ates, occasionally on the topic specified, and others 
of a kindred character. This strikes us as rather 
a novel branch of foreign missions. We are curi- 
ous to know why gentlemen who suppose that their 
field of labour is at home, should think it necessary 
to go all the way to the Sandwich Islands, to shed 
light on their native land? Would it not be better 
for them to return to the field where their minds 
seem to be engaged, or rather, would it not have 
been better, if they had never left it? We are 
anxious to know whether our Board of Foreign 
Missions will countenance and sustain such a per- 
version of employment, by continuing such mis- 
sionaries in the field? And we further have some 
doubt whether the churches at home will think it 
expedient to contribute for the support of the mis- 
sionaries of radicalism, and especially, to be at the 
expense of sending them round Cape Horn, that 
they may use their missionary character to sanc- 
tion opinions abhorrent to the great body of their 
employers, and to give importance to what would 
otherwise be insignificant. The selection of men 
to bear the message of salvation to the heathen 
world, is a matter of great moment. What incal-. 
culable and almost incurable mischief may result 
to multitudes of the heathen, even to generations. 
unborn, and what insurmountable obstacles to the 
propagation of the gospel in its purity, may arise 
from the rash and headlong measures, from the 
inconsistent views of unsound men. Much more, 
it appears to us, is depending on this point, than 
upon the accumulation of great funds, or the nomi- 
nal extension of missionary effort. ‘The early mis- 
sionaries from this country to the heathen were 
deservedly esteemed as excellent men; they held 
a high reputation in the view of all Christendom. 
We would hope that this reputation may be sus- 
tained; but from the specimen of missionary cha- 
racter now before us we confess we have our fears. 

‘The prophet that hath a pream, let him tella 
dream, and he that hath my word, let him speak 
my word faithfully, what is the chaff to the wheat, 
saith the Lord.”— Hartford Watchman. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. FULLER. 

It is related of this worthy man, remarkable for 
his ingenuousness, that in a tour which he made 
for the purpose of soliciting donations for the 
British Missions in India, he called on a certain 
wealthy Lord in England, who was not personal] 
acquainted with Mr. Fuller, but had heard of his 
disinterested labours in the cause of Missions, and 
the report of his talents and piety. After he had 
stated to him the object of his visit, the Lord ob- 
served, that he thought he should make no dona- 
tion; and Mr. Fuller was preparing to retire; 
when the former observed there was one man, An- 
drew Fuller, to whom, if he could see him, he 
thought he would give something for the Mission. 
Mr. Fuller immediately observed, “ My name, sir, 
is Andrew Fuller.” On this the nobleman with 
some coldness, gave him a guinea. Observing the 
indifference with which the money was presented, 
Mr. Fuller, looking the nobleman in the face with 
much gravity, addressed him with this interroga- 
tion—* Does the gift sir, proceed from your heart? 
If it does not, I wish not to receive it.” The no- 
bleman melted and overcome with this honest 
frankness, spontaneously took from his purse, and 
presented him ten guineas more, with this remark 
—*‘ There sir, that comes from the heart.” 

lt was an important idea with Mr. Fuller, to en- 
force this sentiment, that men should do good from 
a good motive. On a certain occasion, when he 
preached a charity sermon, after stating to his 
hearers their duty in the case, he warned them 
against giving from the opinion of thereby merit- 
ing the favour of God; and instead of flattering 
them in order to draw from them their money, he 
plainly stated to them: “If any of you propose to 

ive with such a corrupt motive, I warn you of the 
anger of such conduct.” 
THE BIBLE. 


In a dedication to an early printed black letter 
Bible to Edward VI., by Edmund Burke, we find 
the following curious passage :— Lett this booke 
bee a perpetual president and a patterne for all 
laws and lawyers, a jewell of joy forall that by 
your grace’s commission is constituted in office or 
authorities. ‘Then should the great travail—the 
immoderate expenses and costes which the poor 
man dayly sustayneth in his endless suits, pierce 
and move theyr heartes with pitie and compassion. 
Then neither should God’s cause nor ek aoe 
man’s matter have so many putofis and delays.” 
A little further, he hopes “that the better classes 
of society would willinglie vouchsafe to sufitrate, 
and spare an hour or two in a day from their 
worldlie business, employing it about the reading 
of this booke, as they have been used heretofore to 
do in Chronicles and Canterburie Tales.” A copy 
of the rare Bible from which the above it taken, is 


in the possession of Ear] Spencer, at Althorp. | 
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| admitting fact upon testimony, as Mr. Hume | : 
; is in allowing the reality off Miracles. Yet do we | : 
3 
HUME’S DOUBTS.{ 
; Methinks I am like a man who, having struck 
: on many shoals and quicksands, and narrowly es- 4 
caped shipwreck on passing a small frith, has yet 
4 the temerity to put out to|sea in the same leaky, 
1 weather-beaten vessel, and even carries his ambi- | 
q my brain, that I am ready to reject all belief and : 
4 reasoning, and can look jupen no opinion even as ‘ 
| more likely and probable than another. Where 3 
am I, or what? from what causes do I derive my : 
existence, and to what condition shall I return? 
| 
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‘Tae Eprror would be glad ta receive the ser- 
mon alluded to by a brother, fram the interior of 
New York. i 


8, 1838. 


Pennington, although in 


at liberty to publish, es it ithout a name. 
In cases where the state of religion in a congrega- 


tion is spoken of, ‘we always require the sanction of 
the pestor.to the statements whith may be made. 
All ‘communications should be mpanied with 
the name of the writer. : 


Paepicrion nor Veairien-—It was very confi- 
dently predicted by the Philadelphia Observer, that 
the .Presbyteries of Hudson and North Alabama, 
would.send New-school delegates to the next As- 
sembly; it appears, however, from their recent 
elections, that their commissioners are prepared 
fully to sustain the reform which has been com- 
menced. The vote in the Hudson Presbytery 
was 26 to 9. Thus far appearances are auspicious. 


Nortce to delegates to the 
néxt General Assembly, who are in favour of sus- 
taining the reform measures of the last, will meet 
for prayer and consultation in the Seventh Presby- 
terian church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, 
May 15th, at 11 o'clock. Thig will be two days 
before the meeting of the General Assembly, and 
punctual attendance is request Papers favour- 
able to the measure, will please insert this notice. 


 Exrra.—The Southern Religious Telegraph 
has issued an extra sheet, withthe design of in- 
fluencing the next Assembly. [We should enter- 
tain a poor opinion of the understandings of the 
orthodox, if we supposed that such reasonings as 
those of Messrs. Taylor and Mitchell, could affect 
their settled convictions. 

Cumotative Testimony.—We publish to-day 
three more letters from members of the disowned 
Synods, who have not hitherto spoken. How 
evident is it from every new disclosure, that the 
judgment of the last Assembly was righteous, 
most righteous. What must be thought of the 
man who would vote for the restoration of these 
Synodst The first test vote in the next Assem- 
bly will arrange the parties thus—For Presby- 
terianism—Against Presbyterianism. 


Happy Cuances.—The Presbytery of Abing- 
don, which was represented last year by a New- 
school-man, has this year chosenjan orthodox dele- 
gation. The Second Presbytery of New York, 
also send delegates who will sustain the proceed- 
ings of the last Assembly. These, if we are not 
misinformed, make four Presbyteries which have 
thus changed: viz. New York Second, Missouri, 
Salem, and Abingdon. 


Tae EvanGEList, contains an anonymous arti- 
cle, which fills the whole outer form of that sheet, 
said to have been an impromptu from a gentleman 
of the bar in New York, which is formally in- 
troduced to the public, by Messrs. Skinner, Peters, 
Duffield, Patton, &c. We gather from it two new 
points. The first is, that Presbyjerian juiicatories 
are independent of each other, and that the Gene- 
ral Assembly and Synods are mere advisory coun- 
cils! The other is, that Synods are a nonentity, 
and if you kill them, you only killaname! The 
grand inference is, that although the General As- 
sembly has declared the four Synods to be no part 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Presbyteries 
which composed those Synods /are entirely unaf- 
fected, and may therefore claim their privileges in 
the next Assembly. If the body of a man should 
be drowned, we should suppose his legs, arms, 
and head would be found in the same predicament. 
There is no knowing, however,|whether in these 
days of discovery, the members may not set up a 
elaim for independent existence. 

DesperaTion.—Absalom Peters, with the edi- 
tor of the Southern Religious Telegraph to indorse 
for him, unblushingly asserts, that the doctrinal 
views of Dr. Junkin, and of the Professors at 
Princeton, “ are views which are held in common 
with John ‘f'aylor of Norwich, the leading Armi- 
nian of his day, and with the Polish Socinians! !” 
A libel more atrocious was perhaps never uttered; 
but we are thankful that the men it is intended to 
operate on, are too well trained in the doctrines of 
the Church, to be influenced by such shameful 
calumnies. 


In another instance the same spirit is betrayed. 
The second Presbytery of Philadelphia recently 
rejected an eastern man who had intruded himself 
into one of their churches, because on his examina- 
tion, he was found to be sadly deficient in his 
knowledge of the doctrines of our standards ; and 
yet the New-school papers, with the most delibe- 
rate disregard to facts, publish |to the world that 
his great sin, in the view of this respectable 
Presbytery, was his having attended a protracted 
meeting! We trust this Presbytery will give to 
the public a full statement of the facts, which we 
know to be highly honourable to them in this pro- 
ceeding. L 

Auspicious.—It is perhaps known to many of 


our readers, that Professors Goodrich and Taylor, 
of the Union Theological Semjnary, in Virginia, 
have both been induced by the acts of the last As. 
sembly, to declare themselves jon the side of the 
anti-Presbyterian party. This circumstance claim- 
ed the attention of the Synods; under whose care 
this Seminary is, and of the Board of Directors, 
and the consequence has been, that the gentlemen 
have had leave to resign. ‘Their resignation was 
accordingly tendered, and was promptly accepted, 
and thus, this excellent Institution stands fully re- 
deemed in the eyes of the Church. 

Concert oF Praver.—We have understood 
that in consequence of a suggestion made in the 
Presbyterian, some time since,| some churches in 
the country which found it impracticable to secure 
attendance on the monthly concert of prayer, have 
observed it on the first Sabbath, instead of the first 
Monday of the month. In cilties, villages, and 
thickly settled neighbourhoods, there is no neces- 
sity fora change in the day, but in other situa- 
tions, where the alternative is between a change of 
day or no monthly concert, we |think there should 
be no hesitation in the choice. | Union of petitions 
_. for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is 
eertainly an appropriate exercise for the Sabbath, 
and we think our clerical brethren who, from cir- 
- eumatances already alluded ta, have not been in 
the habit of uniting in this concert, would find it 
- gpecially beneficial in the revival of the spirit of 
missions among their people, if/they would follow 
~ the.example of the churches, which have resolved 
to observe it on the first Sabbath of the month. 


Drmanvs;or Reticion.—The great demand of 
religion is at onee the most simple and difficult | 
duty. Faith, confidence, or trust, expresses the 
nature of it, and surely nothing could appear 
easier than obedience. The God of truth makes 
to ue an important and deeply interesting com- 
munication, conveying intelligence no less mo- 
mentous, than that a method has been devised, by 
which the loss of the never dying soul may be 
averted; and why should there be any difficulty 
in giving credit to the communication? The God 
of love and mercy, gives us assurance that his af- 
fections yearn over us, and his mighty arm is 
stretched out for our deliverance, and is it nota 
simple and easy duty to confide inhim! Trust 
in the mercy of God through Christ, is a very 
simple act, and to all appearance, it is a very easy 
one; and it certainly indicates a way of escaping 
evils, otherwise inevitable, which is well suited 
to our helpless condition. We have said, how- 
ever, that this duty is of difficult performance. 
How is this? Every one who has attempted it, 
and at the same time has strictly analyzed his 
feelings, can answer the question. The first diffi- 
culty in the way of faith is obscurity of view, by 
which we are prevented from seeing God as the 
God of truth, who cannot lie, and whose proffers 
of mercy are made in the utmost sincerity. Such 
general declarations as these, ‘‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.”’ * As 
I live saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, but would that he should 
turn unto me and live,’’ are received with doubt, 
because the sinner is disposed to judge the charac- 
ter of God by that of man; and as he has learned 
to distrust the sincerity of the latter, he hesitates 
to put full confidence in the professions of the for- 
mer. He will often debate the matter with him- 
self and say; have I a positive assurance that God 
has actually said these things? and if he has, 
have they been said to me? and can it be possible 
that a simple reliance on his word, is all that is 
necessary to my salvation? Now it is evident, 
that an enlightened view of the divine character, 
would dissipate all such doubts, and render the 
exercise of faith easy. 

But another principal difficulty in the way of 
simple faith, is a state of heart ill adapted to its 
exercise. A gospel faith supposes a deep sense 
of our own depravity, a powerful apprehension of 
impending ruin, an affecting consciousness of our 
utter helplessness; and where these do no meet in 
the bosom of the sinner, he is not prepared to rely 
wholly on Christ. While he imagines that there 
is some good still remaining in him, which may 
justify even a small degree of self complacency, 
and while he supposes that he may do something 
towards recommending himself to God, aad suffers 
this feeling to mingle with the employment of the 
means of grace, he is not prepared to accept of 
Christ on the terms of the gospel. Here, then, 
we can see, how faith is at once the most easy and 
difficult thing; it iseasy to him that feels strongly 
his utter helplessness and ruin, and it is difficult 
to him who has this feeling imperfectly, and 
mingled in any degree with self confidence. 

From this view, it must also be evident, that 
faith is the gift of God. He alone can render its 
exercise easy and perfect, for he alone can give us 
just views of his own character, and can so con- 
vince us of our deep depravity, utter apostasy, and 
helpless impotence, as to make us, with a feeling 
similar to that of a drowning man, grasp eagerly 
the hand that is stretched forth for our rescue. 


ADveRTISEMENTS.—The following are 
specimens of the religious advertisements which 
are found in great numbers in the English Maga- 
zines and newspapers. We certainly do not pre- 
sent them for imitation in our country, but as a 
curiosity of their kind. 


Wanted, in the month of March, by a married 


clergyman, in full orders, of Evangelical sentiments, a 


curacy, either in town or country. Having beer ac- 
customed to the sole charge of a large parish, a similar 
sphere of usefulness with the prospect of permanency, 
would be preferred. Sutisfactory references can be 
given to his present Vicar, and other pious clergytnen. 
Letters (post-paid) addressed to the Rev. P. R. E., 
Post-office, Staines, Middlesex, will be attended to. 


Wanted, at Lady-day, acurate in full orders, of ac- 
tive habits and sober mind, to take part in the charge 
of an extensive and populous country parish. He will 
be required to take his share of a weekly cottage lec- 
ture. ‘The duty, generally speaking by no means op- 
pressive. It is necessary that he should not receive 
pupils, but devote his whole time to ministerial claims. 
Salary 70l. per annum. Satisfactory testimonials will 
be required. 

Address (post-paid) to P. Z., Post-office, Studley 
Warwickshire. 


Wanted, by a resident incumbent, a curate of princi- 
ples consonant to those of the “ Christian Guardian.” 
Apply, by letter (post-paid) to C. L., Post-office, Great 
Marlow, Bucks. 


Wanted, a pious and laborious curate, with good de- 
livery, and of independent income. A furnished house 
would form the principal compensation, the value of 
the living being small. It is in a midland county. A 
title for orders would not be objected to, where there 
are high testimonials, and a prospect of suiting the 
situation. | 

Address (post-paid,) with all particulars, to Rev. L. 
C., Post-office, Derb. | 


A member of the Church of England, is desirous of 
being engaged in a sphere of usefulness in a village 
where the Gospel is faithfully preached, as Scripture 
Reader to the poor, and Visiter of the sick. She would 
not desire more than 20. a-year. A distance within 
twenty miles of town would be preferred. The most 
respectable references will be given. 

Address (post-paid) to R. Z. R., at the Office of the 
Record. 

A clergyman in full orders, is desirous of meeting 
with accuracy. A northern or midland county would 
be preferred. Satisfactory testimonials will be given. 

Direct (post-paid) A. B., Clifton, near Bristol. 

Wanted immediately, an eligible situation to preach 
the gospel of Christ. 

Apply, by letter (post-paid) (for un experienced 
minister,) to the Rev. W. Richards, Chalk, Salisbury. 
A guinea a-week, and the use of a furnished house, 
is offered to a clergyman who will take the Adverti- 
ser’s duty in his absence, for about three months from 
April. 
"addreed (post-paid) F. S., Post-office, Colchester, 
sex. 


Dr. Sprece.—An attempt in the Telegraph 
to enlist the testimony of the late Dr. Speece 
in favour of New-school innovations, like many 
other attempts from the same quarter, has signally 
failed, when the truth has been ascertained. A 
brother of the Dr, has been constrained to come 
forth, and vindicate the memory of the deceased ; 
he says: 


« From frequent conversations and active corres- 
pondence, I knew the sentiments of my late bro- 
ther; nor doI know more than one other man, a 
venerable clergyman of Bedford county,) so acutely 
sensitive to error in doctrine or aberration from the 
acknowledged standards of Presbyterian church 
vernment. That part of the Church termed the 
ew-school, he said’ was rapidly tending to Soci- 
nianism, and often warned me to beware of the 
disorganizers, a title by which he designated that 
party. He once had thoughts of giving his exten- 
sive library to a Theological institution of the 
North, but finally declined — because, as he 
said, “His precious volumes should not be made 


the instruments of propagating false doctrine to the 
end of time.” 


Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the fact is clearly 
stated that renovation does not imply entire sancti- 
fication, and that sin has stil] an indwelling in the 
heart which has experienced a saving change. 
The conflict between the old and new man, or the 
principles of grace and sin, is described in such 
strong terms, that many learned interpreters have 
with great confidence asserted that Paul never in- 
tended to apply the description to the Christian, or 
to have it understood as a history of his own ex- 
perience. We regard it as evident, that their 
views of the passage is mistaken, and that the ob- 
vious meaning is the true one, that the Apostle 
here portrays the conflicts to which he, in common 
with every Christian, was subject. He uses the 
personal pronoun, ‘I do,’? “I allow not,’? «O 
wretched man that I am;” he says as expressly 
as he could, that he was giving his own experience 
as a Christian, struggling for life. In the sq@tlement 
of this question we censider it decisive, that there 
is nothing in this language which is inconsistent 
with a Christian’s experience, while the whole of 
it is inapplicable to that of an unrenewed sinner. 
The latter is sensible of no such struggle, the for- 
mer always is; the. Christian can say, “ I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man, but I see 
another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind,”’ &c.; the sinner can use no such 
language. The unrenewed man glides with the 
current of hia corrupt nature, indulging his lusts, 
and sinning without any serions opposition from 
within ; but he that hath the spirit of Christ is no 
longer the willing captive of sin; a principle of 
holy resistance to it is excited in his bosom; he 
struggles against the current, or to use another si- 
militude, he commences a warfare on the corrup- 
tions which he once indulged, which terminates 
only with his life. Who that has been * born 
again”’ is not sensible of an unwilling bondage, of 
doing things which he does not approve, of desir- 
ing todo good and of being prevented by the in- 
terference of indwelling corruption, of finding his 
corruptions most urgent when he is most intent on 
obeying God, and of a feeling of wretchedness, in 
finding so much sin in him still to resist his pro- 
gress to heaven? Is not this a believer’s daily 
experience ? 

It might be asked, why is this the condition of 
the believer? Why is not his regeneration effec- 
tual in subduing all unholy propensities? It isa 
sufficient answer, that God has so willed it; but 
there are reasons in the nature of the case, which 
may justify the determination of God in this re- 
spect. 

First, this is not our rest; God has not design- 
ed that it should be, and hence he has not placed 
us in a conditiou in which we would be satisfied 
with this world. The struggle of which we have 
spoken, reconciles the Christian to death as a hap- 
py release from al] the annoyances of sin. 

Second, This struggle is instructive; nothing 
could furnish us with more salutary views of our 
own deep rooted depravity and inability to all 
good. | 

Third, It is calculated to perfect our character, 
and bring into exercise graces of which we would 


tion had been immediate. We learn submission 
to the divine will ; patience under trial ; faith and 
hope are strengthened ; and we appreciate the 
heavenly rest more highly in consequence of the 
tribulation through which we enter it. 

And finally, Christ is never so highly prized 
and dearly loved, as when we see him by our side, 
fighting for us in this conflict, and giving to us the 
blessed assurance, that he will bring us off con- 
querors, and more than conquerors. 


Rapicatism.—The editor of the Hartford 
Watchman, speaking of the letters of Dr. Fiske, of 
the Methodist Church, on the subject of abolition, 
says: 


“These letters are important, not only as they 
bear on the spirit and measures of abolitionists, but 
also, as they so clearly describe the spirit of inno- 
vation and agitation which is, at this day, invading 
the Church on all sides. The unhappy controver- 
sies which disturb the peace of the Congregational 


jand Presbyterian churches, on the subject of doc- 


trines and measures, arise wholly from the same 
spirit, whica, in the form of abolition, is driving its 
wedges into the Methodist church. It is a spirit 
which will have its own way, which will allow no 
peace or quietness till every thing yields to itself. 
Where it meets with resistance it raises a storm, 
and then casts all the blame and odium upon the 
resisting cause, whatever it may be. Truth, con- 
science, principle, consistency are all denounced 
when they fallin its way, and all its opponents are 
of course, “dogs of war.” If it meet with no re- 
sistance, or none but that of time servers, it goes 
steadily on in its work of demolition, corruption, 
and confusion. This spirit has swept over the 
northern and western section of our land, laying 
waste some of the fairest portions of Zion, and with 
a ruthless hand unsettling her ancient foundations. 
It is now producing a mighty struggle in the 
Presbyterian church, which will probably termi- 
nate in disruption. And through another door it 
seems to have entered the Methodist church, 
threatening the same result.—Other portions of 
the Church, it would seem, are too far gone in its 
deathlike embrace to admit of convulsion. But we 
trust that the Spirit of God is opening the eyes of 
many to more just views of truth and duty, and that 
the dawn of a better day is breaking upon our 
present darkness. If so, the efforts of such men 
as Dr. Fiske, who fearlessly stand by their princi- 
ples, will be principally instrumental, under God, 
of producing this happy effect. 


DELEGATES TO THE NEXT ASSEMBLY. 


The principals alone are mentioned. In some 
instances the report is incomplete, so that we are 
unable to fill up the blanks. 


Presbyteries. Ministers. Elders. 
Abingdon D. H. Hoge J. Hoge, Esq. 
Eliphalet Nott 

E. D. MeMasters 
Allegheny S. Caldwell Benj. Junkin 
Beaver, A. O. Patterson —— Clark 
B. thel J. Leroy Davies J. Doby 
Blairsville Samuel Swan S. Agnew 
Carlisle John Moody J. Clendennin 
N. G. White —— McCoy 
Chilicothe S. Crothers R. Long. 
Concord John Williamson Wm. Lee Davidson 
Samuel Williamson Wm. King. 
Charleston Union Elipha White S. Glover 


Thomas Magruder Robert L. Stewart 


Elizabethtown L. Bond — Bowen 
7 J. M. Huntting —— Anderson 

Fayetteville Wm.N. Peacock Judge Potter 
Flint River John S. Wilson D. Campbeil 
Georgia H. S. Pratt Col. Reese 
Harmony J. W. Witherspoon J, C. Coit 
Hopewell Samuel S, Davies Wm. Shear 
Hudson William Blain M. L. Ma 

Samuel Pelton N, Judson 
Indianapolis W. Sickels Dr. Wm. M. Tate 
Lexington J. C, Wilson J. McNutt 

J.D. Ewing William A. Bell 
Louisville J. Hawthorn J. Bemiss 
Missouri J. L. Yantis 
Nashville Robert A. La James C. Robinson 
New Castle L. C, Rutter Gen. Cunningham 

William Finney John Robinson 


New York, Ist 
New York, 2d 


W.W. Phillips, D.D. Hugh Auchincloss 
E. W. Crane A. &. 


. W. Blauvelt 
E. H. Maxwell Henry Rankin 


North Ala a James O. Stedman Thomas Childress 

Ohio David Elliott, D.D. Hon. H. Denny 
‘Thomas D. Baird W. H. Lowrie, Esq. 

Orange N. H. Harding 

Oxford Robert Irwin 

Philadelphia Ashbel Green, D.D. Alex. Symington 
William Latta A. W. Mitchell, M.D 

Philadelphia 2d Wm. J. Gibson Robert ace 

Redstone C. B. Bristol Dr. H. Campbell 

Roanoke Dr. McPheeters — Willie 

Sale Wm. W. Martin Henry L. Fabrigue 

Shiloh William Eagleton 

Steubenville C. C, Beatty Judge Leavitt 

Troy N.S. S. Beman, D.D. 

Tombeckbee Samuel Hurd Dr. Crisp 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Conruicrine Powers.—in the 7th chapter of |. 


have known comparatively little, if our sanctifica- | 


A Correction.—In our paper of the 7th inst., 
in a letter directed “to the ministers elders, and 
communicants, belonging to the Presbytery of 
Newton,” there is a typographical error, which we 
are requested to correct. It occurs in the eleventh 
line of the second column, and reads thus, “ that 
the only document then destroyed, and which ever 
was recorded.” It should have read never, the 
committee intending to assert the fact, that no part 
of their record was ever destroyed. 


EcciesiastTicaL.—QOn the first Sabbath in ‘April 
the Rev. D. McNeill Turner was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church, in Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, Sermon by the Rev. 
Henry Brown; charge to the pastor by Rev. Hec- 
tor McLean; charge to the people by Rev. Alex- 
ander McIver. The Rev. Mr. Peacock, Modera- 
tor of Presbytery, presided and made the ordaining 
prayer. 

Ordained, on the 3d inst., by the Presbytery of 
Allegheny, Mr. John R. Agnew, who at the same 
time was installed pastor of the congregation of 
Scrubgrass. The Rev. Samuel Caldwell preached 
the sermon; the Rev. John Core presided, and 
gave the charge to the minister, and the Rev. John 
Munson gave the charge to the people. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CUMULATIVE EVIDENCE. 


The three following letters are from clergymen 
living within the bounds of the disowned Synods 
in New York. 


Mr. Editor.—I was not a little surprised at read- 
ing the brief article of S. D. N. in your paper of 
the 14th instant. It would seem that Dr. Dana, 
and others, are not prepared to hear that in the 
three New York Synods, there is a majority of 
New-school men. Now if we understand by NVew- 
school, opposition to a strict interpretation of the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith, and an engraft- 
ing upon it, of the philosophical, and other peculi- 
arities of Taylorism, [ hesitate not to say, that a 
ten years residence within the bounds of the now 
Synod of Utica, has convinced me that of ministers 
in that Synod more than two-thirds are New-school 
men to a greater or less extent; and of church 
members, the proportion is much greater still. 
Make the members of a church understand correct- 
p. the meaning of the Presbyterian Articles of 

aith; or even of the epitomes read at the recep- 
tion of members; and not a large proportion will 
give a hearty and full assent to them. The fact is 
there is so much explaining away in preaching ; 
so much smoothing over the hard and rough places 
in Presbyterian doctrines, to get great numbers in- 
to the Church—so much reliance on newspaper 
platforms ; the views of this, and that periodical ; 
that the articles of Faith professedly held by the 
Church, are little more than nominal. Ina late 
conversation with a sound old lady of my Church, 
who was saying hard things of the General Assem- 
bly, 1 asked if she believed that inthe Presbyterian 
Church (as they are called) in this region, one 
half really held the doctrines contained in their 
own articles, especially total depravity, election, 
&c.—she answered in the negative, and afler a 
pause, her eyes filled with tears, and she said—*“ I 
fear I have been doing wrong. Before I left Con- 
necticut, my father spent a day in reading the Bi- 
ble to me, praying with me, and charging me to 
hold fast sound doctrine.” 

In 1831 I heard it said in substance repeatedly, 
by ministers in regular standing in their Presbyte- 
ries, in the pulpit and out of it; and by others than 
ministers—that the language at least, of the Con- 
fession of Faith, must be altered ; especially those 
parts of it which treat of election, and other such 
points—that there would soon be a majority of re- 
vival men in the General Assembly, and then the 
change would be made. This prediction seemed 
to give satisfaction to converts, and open the way 
for their admission in large numbers to the churches. 

I doubt not there are cases of ministers, and 
church members, if not of whole churches, who 
heartily adopt the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith; but on the ground covered by the three 
Synods they are far from common. The name is 
sometimes retained where the substance is lost. 
“ Election,” said a famous revival preacher in the 
pulpit, and in my hearing, “election is the doc- 
trine of nature ; if you plough and sow you will 
reap, and if you dont you wont.” 

If oft repeated affirmation and loud profession 
were sufficient testimony that we are all sound 
here in the three New York Synods, we should 
make out our case. But there is something suspi- 
cious in this reiteration. If a man repeats an as- 
sertion often, and accompanies it with oaths, I dis- 
trust him. And when I hear a man echoing the 
statements of the minority of the last Assembly, 
that the accusation of the majority that errors pre- 
-vailed here, was slanderous and false, I put it down 
that he is an errorist. Some will hardly allow me 
to testify against myself, wherein I taught, not in 
accordance with truth, in the early days of my 
ministry, and in my inexperience as the dark wa- 
ters were then just beginning to flow, which have 
since overspread the land. I have been obliged to 
insist, before my own people, that I have not been 
entirely free from departures from our standards. 

But of one thing, not long since stated in your 
paper, Iam convinced. The acts of the last As- 
sembly have done New-school men good. They 
talk more soundly, and profess more strongly oppo- 
sition to error, fanaticism, &c., and I believe feel 
more confidence in the doctrines of grace than 
they did. It is less dangerous to preach certain 
hard doctrines. Fewer church members will 
leave the house of God when a text is read that 
has the word election in it. And I do not despair 
of seeing trutb prevail even where error is now so 
rife. If the next Assembly adhere to the acts of 
the last, there will be a new body organized ; but 
there will arise individuals, and churches, and 
Presbyteries of the old stamp in doctrine and order, 
on this very ground. PHILOTHEORUS. 


Mr. Editor.—In this place there is very little be- 
side the rankest New-school doctrine and practice ; 
and yet, strange to tell, they talk about orthodoxy, 
pretending that they preach nothing else. There has 
been a meeting in this village continued for three 
weeks, and I do not know that it is yet closed, and 
it is said that near a hundred are expressing hopes. 
And just take a specimen of the instruction to 
which they bow. The preacher said, mind, could 
only be operated upon by moral power. And that 
God has four modes of presenting motives to turn 
men. 1, advice; 2, persuasion ; 3, entreaty; 4, ex- 
postulation. God himself, he said, could not turn 
the sinner, except by presenting motives in one, or 
another of these modes. That is, God eee pre- 
sents motives, and the sinner turns himself. If 
this theory is correct what difference can there be, 
whether God, or a creature presents the motives? 
In stating that the sinner has ample ability to do 
all that God commands, he said, that if the sinner 
was not able, and God did demand obedience from 
him, and then damn him for not fulfilling, the sin- 
ner would be just and God would be guilty. And 


as truth must prevail, if it is true that the sinner 


has no ability to obey God, or lacks any, and God 
damns him, then the sinner will rise to happiness, 
and eternal glory, and God suffer eternal damna- 
tion. Such ridiculous self-contradiction, and hor- 
rible blasphemy I never before saw so closely con. 
nected. The sinner eternally damned, by the eter- 
nal power of God exerted upon him! and yet at 
the same time, the sinner eternally happy, and God 
suffering eternal punishment for his wickedness in 

unishing a poor helpless sinner for not obeying 
him ! Such reasoning as this he used to set aside the 
plain declarations of Christ, “no man can come 
unto me except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him,” and “ without me ye can do nothing.” 


*|I should like to give you an outline of his whole 


sermon, but I have more writing, than time to do it 
in, and I suppose you have as little time to read. But 
{ must tell you that such preaching goes down 
smoothly in most of the churches in this region. 


And my personal acquaintance runs more or less, 


through Ca Seneca, Tompkins, Ontario, 
Livingston, and Genesee counties. 

The Presbytery of Genesee in their first meet- 
ing after the action of the last General Assembly, 
declared in a resolution, that they knew of no such 
perversions of doctrine as were charged upon them. 
And this was signed by a minister who, in my con- 
gregation, at a prayer meeting, after I opened the 
meeting, remarking, that in prayer we ought par- 
ticularly to realize our dependence upon God, as 
necessary to make us feel our need, and urge us to 
sincerity, and earnestness in pleading with him for. 
his ss as soon as I sat down — ee com- 
menced, by saying, “ you must not depend upon 
God, you must upon Such 
civility, orthodoxy, and candour, abounds in the 
New-school. 

From what little I have seen and heard, but a 
small part of the disorders, both in doctrine and 
practice, have yet been published! And shall 
those who sincerely adhere to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, hold fellowship with such, or 
stand neutral, when such desolations come into the 
Church like a flood? I hope such as love the 
truth, as God has set it forth in his word, and as it 
has been adopted by our pious ancestors, who 
risked, and even sacrificed their lives, in coming 
out from the errors and impositions of Rome, will 
not hesitate to take their stand with him who is 
truth itself, and who will maintain his own cause. 

If words have any definite or fixed meaning 
the New-school preach “another Gospel.” I 
would not say that this is the case with all who 
hold with the New-school, or palpably so with 
many; yet most, if they are prudent enough to 
govern their tongues, yet roll the poisonous princi- 
ple as a sweet morsel under them. And many, 
who wander through the churches, as comets 
through the starry heavens, are received, and 
drawn into their embrace; their perversions of 
reason and Scripture, are smoothed over and de- 
fended ; they deny that such things have been 
said; or stoutly justify them. What I have seen 
and heard enables me so to speak. I have proof 
abundantly at hand. For my own part I need not 
come out from among them, for I never was one of 
them. And I rejoiced much at the doings of the 
last General Assembly, and hope that God will en- 
able them to perfect, what they so nobly begun. [ 
only wish the General Assembly had sent a dele- 
gation into this region to collect materials and 
form them into Presbyteries; or had invited them 

to come together themselves on genuine princi- 
ples, instead of attempting to take them away, two 
or three hundred miles to join Presbyterieg there. 


In one of the November Nos. of the Philadelphia 
Observer, (if my memory serves me correctly,) I 
noticed a letter from one of the members of the 
disowned Synods in western New York, addressed 
to Dr. Miller, in which he spares not to charge 
the Dr. with inconsistencies.—‘* That he entered 
the Presbyterian Church according to Dr. Miller’s 
own doctrine, and yet that he voted him out,” &c. 
&c. Now Mr. Editor, I entered the Church ac- 
cording to Dr. Miller’s doctrine, and he voted me 
out: (my lot being providentially cast, for many 
years, among the now disowned Synods.) But IJ 
leave those Synods, and I am on my way to join 
some orthodox body ; and if the aforesaid brother is 
such a Presbyterian as he pretends to be, he will 
certainly prove it asl do. I presume the brother 
could wish, when he comes, to bring a shoal of 
New-school brethren with him. I have been up- 
wards of thirty years, witnessing with grief, how 
young and old men were received into our Pres- 
byteries, especially from New England: merely 
putting the question, “ Do you receive the stan- 
dards of our Church!” * Yes, on the Plan of 
Union.” Some years after, the same question be- 
ing put, it was answered, * Yes, according to the 
engagement of 1808.” But at last, the question 
being put, it was answered, “ Yes according to my 
understanding, or my own construction.” On these 
three stepping-stones, successively, entered in al- 
most all the ministers and churches in the three 
Synods for about thirty years. None in the three 
Synods can say, that such a path-way for entering 
in, ever became a part of our constitution ; there- 
fore, the path of entry being shut up, their de- 
fence is departed from them. I noticed, with as- 
tonishment, the number of Presbyterian churches 
in your Tabular account:* but ah! they were a 
name, an empty shadow, as regards pure Presby- 
terianism. ‘Take the standards of the Church, and 
begin at one end of the three Synods, and go faith- 
fully through to the other end, and I will be grate- 
fully disappointed, if you can gather among the 
ministry and churches throughout the three Sy- 
nods, as many as would constitute a decent or 
moderate Presbytery. Mr. Wood, in his laboured 
researches, brings many things to view indeed 
just as they are, but not one half of what might be 
told: but I do not attribute that to any want of. in- 
tegrity in him. Their conduct, while in the 
Church, was very inconsistent. Some two or 
three years ago, severai of the Presbyteries in this 
region passed resolutions in favour of our stan- 
dards; but at the next Assembly, judging from 
their Minutes, I saw that almost all of them 
voted against the orthodox. Oftener than once 
did their Stated Clerks tell me, “ how they felt 
tried in subscribing commissions for many in no- 
wise qualified.” Now Mr. Editor, did they learn 
this from the Spirit of their Master? I admit that 
there may be a goodly number of the New divinity, 
who design no evil against the orthodox; but they 
become pretty generally, the dupes and the tools 
of some others, under whose desires and designs a 
certain something, to which they would be very 
loath to give its proper name, is couched; thus, 
they put themselves so much under suspicion, that 
they can hardly be trusted for the future. Of all 
this, and much more, their doings in the Assembly 
of 1836, afford ample proof. In fine, on what 
ground do these Synods rest their hope for a re- 
admission? I presume, mainly, if not wholly, on the 
lump of sympathy they left behind; and I must 
say, (all things considered,) that all the brethren 
in the Church who may sympathise with them, 
and use endeavours for their restoration, will evi- 
dently betray themselves as to Presbyterianism. 

In the late stated meetings of the Synods, they 
‘selected some of their most orthodox, giving them 
a special commission for the next Assembly—in 
this, as in many other things, their craft appears. 
I have no doubt their commissioners will endea- 
vour to varnish all as much as possible to their ad- 
vantage; but should they varnish ten times told, 
the under coat of varnish is inconsistency, or un- 
constitutionality. Now, dear brother, as the smiles 
of our Master appear in the incipient steps of re- 
formation, I hope the orthodox will rally round 
with all diligence and prayerfulness, to improve it 
for the best. Ihave much more to say, but let this 
suffice for the time. Iam sincerely a 
SUBSCRIBER. 


* Alluding to Mr. Wood’s estimate.—En. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WE SHALL NOT ALL DIE—A REMNANT 
SHALL BE CHANGED. 


1 Thess. iv.17. ‘ Then we which are alive and re- 
main shall be caught up together with him in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air,” &c. Execta nmecs 
Ov ov Ev veperaus. 
T. 


The above version of this passage falls short of 
the import of the original. If we may translate it 
literally, without regarding the difference of idiom, 
we shall express it thus: Then we the living, the 
left, shall be caught up together in clouds, &c. 

(The vulgate has it thus: Deinde nos qui vivi- 
mus, qui relinquimur, &c. The Syriac gives the 
sense thus: Et tunc nos qui reliqui erimus qui 
vivemus, etc. Erasmus thus: Deinde nos qui 
vivemus, qui reliqui erimus. Beza thus: Deinde 
nos vivi qui reliqui erimus etc. And all these 
versions, except Beza’s translate evvepedacs in nu- 
bibus sczl. tanquam vehiculis sicut et Dominum as- 
cendentem nubes sustulit et subvexet. Beza gives 
another turn to the passage, viz. in nubes, to or 
into the clouds, as though the original were «+s 
veperas. ) 

The objection to our translation is that the word 
remain conveys simply the idea of abiding or tar- 
rying: as in John xxi. 22. “ If I will that he tarry 
(wevsev) remain till I come,” but the original of 
this passage expresses also the idea of a remnant 


—® portion of a large body which is left—a frac- 
tional part or portion of an integer or of one whole, 
left after a part of it has been removed. An ap- 


posite illustration occurs in Rom. ii. 5. “ Even 
so then at this present time there is a remnant, 


of grace.” Again, in Rom. ix. ot 

number of Israel be as the sand etteane at 

nant (to xararetuua) (of Israe)) shall be saved.” 
The origin of all three words is the same. We 

cannot be at a loss to know, what are the two paris 
or portions to which the apostles refers. “The 
dead in Christ shall rise first.” These constitute 
one part of the great whole. Then we the living, 
the left;” i.e. the living remnant, not of the 
whole human race, but of the redeemed, will be 
united * to the raised in Christ,” and both forming 
one body, comprising an innumerable multitude, 
redeemed out of every people and age, from the 
beginning of the race to the end of time, will be 
caught up together, &c. | 

The expression is peculiar and it is repeated 
(ver. 15-17.) Paul might have expressed the idea 
conveyed by our translation, by the word which 
our Lord used in John xxi. 22. “Then the be- 
lievers who shall remain, or shall be alive on 
earth.” But Paul delighted in viewing the Church 
as a glorious body, as the perfected fruit of the 
Saviour’s work, and himself as one of that vast 
community. Hence, as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
he frequently speaks in the name of the whole. 
He does so in this place, “* Then we who are alive, 
being as it were but a small remnant of the Church, 
when compared with that portion of it which shall 
have slept during long cycles of centuries shall not 
precede them, but they shall rise first, and we shall 
be changed and both be caught up at the same 
time in clouds, (in vast multitudes,)-to meet the 
Lord in the air. 

The expression “in clouds,” is similar to Isaiah 
lx. 8, (LXX.) “Whoare those that fly (ws veperac) 
asClouds.” The allusivn is, perhaps to the vast num- 
ber of those caught up at the same time together, 
rather than to the vehicle, or the envelope receiv- 
ing, or concealing them from the view of the 
wicked left upon the earth to abide the impending 
tempest. See 2 Thes. i. 8—Rom. ii. 8, 9—2 Pet. 
iii. 7—Heb. x. 27—Acts i. 9. It may be observed 
too, that our Lord in describing this event, declares 
that the ministration of ‘naan shall in some way 
be used in effecting it. Mat. xxiv. 31. The word 
translated “shall be caught up,” perhaps implies 
this. See John x. 12, 28, 29—Acts viii. 39. The 
reader will observe too, that the article is not used 
in this place—literally it reads in clouds. In other 
places where the expression is not metaphorical, 
the article is used. (Compare with Mat. xxiv, 30. 
xxvi. 64—Mark xiv. 62—Rev. i. 7—xi. 12.) 
Mark xiii. 26, is an exception from this remark, as 
it stands in the commonly received text. 

But however this may be, the passage in the 
sense suggested will no doubt be realized by the 
event. Think of the advent of the Redeemer, at- 
tended by all the angelic hosts—Think of the 
many generations of the pious dead, all of whom 
will awaken together at the sound of the trump— 
regain their bodies and take their flight at the 
same time with the living elect, to meet the Lord 
in the air, surrounded by an inconceivably greater 
number—for that will be the epoch of the gather- 
ing together in one, of all in heaven and al] the re- 
deemed from earth. Eph. i. 10 

Think of the scene. All] the orders of the an- 
gelic hosts aoe around this little planet, 
crowding high up the whole circle of its heavens, 
—the admiring spectators of the victory of the Son 
of God over the last enemy, and of the ushering 
in of the dispensation of the fulness of times; and 
now come to receive into their shining ranks, the 
newly manifested sons of God. Well might the 
apostle describe the ascending Church, as clouds of 
celestial beings—as clouds flying to join other 
clouds—clouds of glory encircling the Sun of 
Righteousness, to reflect for ever, with ever in- 
creasing brightness, the undying lustre of his 
beams. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FO A COLLEGE STUDENT. 


is always a commendable feature in the conduct of 
youth. It is, however, a virtue that our country- 
men have been distinguished as not possessing in 
any eminent degree. In the various classes of our 
population, there seems to be a peculiar develop- 
ment of selfishness in trampling on principles 
sanctioned by age ; and substituting modern inno- 
vations. The proverb, “young men think old 
men are fools,” may find ample confirmation in our 
own times. Old systems of theology are treated 
with contempt ; and courses of education that have 
trained to respectability the great and useful men 
of many generations are cast aside as unworthy to 


now emerging into existence. The youth begins 
his professions of manly independence, by despi- 
sing the severe studies of his college course; de- 
velopes them farther by neglecting the pursuit of 
the original languages of the Bible, during his 
theological training; and carries out fully his bar- 
barous ideas by adopting in life that course of con- 
duct which has desolated so mournfully many fair 
portions of Zion. It has sometimes appeared sur- 
prising that pious students oppose so bitterly stu- 
dies that are recommended by the wisdom of age. 
A young man forming an idea of his future pur- 
suits, adopts the popular rage for utility, and de- 
termines to pursue, carefully, only those studies 
that bear directly on success in his particular call- 
ing. Views of this kind have gone far to recom- 
mend those Gothic ideas concerning education 
which have obtained in some parts of our country ; 
and for the suppression of which every well-wisher 
to his race will pray. None of the useful studies 
incorporated in our regular systems of intellectual 
training seems to have met with such stubborn op- 
position as the Mathematics. Now to the young 
man who would neglect so important a part of his 
mental culture as lies in these pursuits, it might 
not be amiss to say,—may it not be that by this 
conduct you are manifesting undue vanity, and 
showing men of discernment a fulfilment of the 
proverb. A little modesty should be exercised in 
doubting the efficacy of studies that have been ar- 
ranged by great men, and approved by the expe- 
rience of many ages. Perhaps we might suggest 
that you are not a proper judge of these things. A 
man is not fitted for being a critic until he is per- 
fectly acquainted with the subject he undertakes 
to review. Are you sufficiently acquainted with 
mathematical studies, to judge of their excellence 
in training the youthful mind? You may be no 
better ritted for judging in this case, than would a 
boy just learning the Greek alphabet be prepared 
for appreciating the beauties of Homer’s similes, 
and diction. Our most correct and valuable opin- 
ions are the fruits of experience. From ardent 
feeling and limited knowledge, youth are liable to 
be led astray by misrepresentation or prejudice. 
Now, which does good sense dictate as worthy of 
preference, your own opinion the result of preju- 
dice, or the advice of those who have prescribed 
those studies from experience of their benefit du- 
ring a laborious and useful life? It is not now in 
your power to determine whether they can be of 
any benefit. This you can know in two ways— 
by the experience of others, or of yourself in future 
life. But as you have no experimental knowledge 
of these things, your opinion can be correctly 
formed, at the present time, only from the testimo- 
ny of others. Yet you reject their advice, and act 
from the impulse of prejudice. 


your opposition to those studies results from a little 
difficulty in the investigation. You find them re- 
quiring close application and vigorous exercise of 
the mind. This is not pleasant to the undisci- 
plined intellect. You prefer studies that require 
little effort. Now the circumstance of your finding 
these studies to require close thought should re- 
commend them to your attention. Were your 
mind of such a cast as to receive those abstruse 
demonstrations with scarcely an effort, you might 
find some apology for their neglect. But on dis- 
covering 1p yourself a disinclination to these things, 
and a disposition for studies of a lvose, desultory 
kind, you have proof that your mind needs disci- 
pline, and should be made to pass through the se- 
vere exercises from which it seems to shrink. 
There is reasoning of a particular kind which you 
cannot follow. Your object should therefore be, 


(Astupma) (i. e. of Israel) according to the election | 


A proper deference to the opinions of the aged - 


form the habits of the race of intellectual giants. 


Perhaps we might be allowed to suggest that — 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


its tending to foster 


time on pt 
k down your mind 


mesitel dissipation ; but to bre: 
into. such re trains of 


by the discipline of these studies. 


_. Some students take a pride in despising these 
things, with the consolation that they are doing 
what has been done by some m irits in litera- 
ture. ‘lt-would be well, if we could avoid the fail- 


_ ings, and imitate the virtues reat men. There 
nl tee: in the life of man when the foolery of 
youth, not yet corrected by the ripening judgment 


of manhood, leads into many acts that mature age 

_ condemns. Some years ago, many young men 
thought themselves manifesting genius by dispen- 
sing with cravats, wearing scowl on the brow, ' 
pretending a hatred of mankind, while indul- | 


med the plenitude of their impulse to make verses. | 
t was 


dies, and justifies himself by BE 
ple of some men of genius, he shou d remember | 
that while destitute of their talents, he is receiving | 
injury from imitation of their failings. Humbler 
intellects must be willing to attain by rigid disci- 
pliné, the excellence which superior powers may 
enable others to seize with little toil. Could you 
be. assured that the constitution of your mind is of 
the same stamp with that of the men whose exam- 
ple you quote, there might be some shadow of ex- 
cuse for your conduct. You/are not so vain as to 
su that your powers are|to be compared with 


fought as are induced 


a distance of fifty-two miles, in nine hours. He found 
ten feet of waterin the shallowest places, 
Distressing—The house of Mr. McGrady, ‘West 
Milford, Passaic county, N. J. was destroyed by fire on 
the 6th inst. and three of his children perished in the 
flames. The oldest child was about six years of age, 
and the youngest an infant in the cradle. 
cie—The New York Commercial Advertiser 
states that the amount of specie received in New York 
and other cities during the last few days is three hun- 
dred and three thousand twenty-two sovereigns, two 
hundred and ninety thousand seven hundred and four 
dollars, and two millions eight hundred and ninety-six 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three francs—or, in 
round numbers, about two millions, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. It is very probable that con- 
siderable amounts have been imported in addition, of 
which no account has found its way into the papers. 


Ship Canal.—The Legislature of Michigan has 
passed a law authorizing the construction of a ship ca- 
nal around the Falls of St. Maric. : 


Melancholy Casualties —The Wellsborough (Penn.) 
Phenix of the 17th inst. has the following deplorable 
casualtes in that vicinity: Robert Verner was killed 
last week, on Friday, at the Manchester Mills, by a 
quantity of saw logs rolling over him. He was lite. 
rally mashed up. A little boy in our borough had his 
right hand cut off on Wednesday of this week by 
another little boy who was trying to chop, and a little 
girl in Charleston on the same day had her foot chiop- 
ped off in the same manner. : 


theirs. The discipline that you need, must there- 
fore be more rigid, in a degree commensurate to 
the disproportion in your mental energies. 

But your opposition to these studies may result 
from overlooking the great aim of an education. 
The excellence of an education must be estimated 
not s@ much by the amount of knowledge acquired 
as by the discipline received |by the mind. hen 
in college, the student is in his apprenticeship. 


_ Inhuman Cruelty.—A cruel case of wanton neglect, 
ending in death, is mentioned in the Montreat Trans. 
cript. A man taken violently ill in the street was 
conveyed to the hospital, turned out of that and sent to 
a hotel, and there again refused admittance, was 
ejected into the street, where he soon after died !! 


A Giant.—Yesterday afternoon we were introduced 
to a very good-looking, well-proportioned young man, 
from Yorkshire, in England, under whose outstretched 
arm we passed with great facility, as did the person 


The quantity of work performed is not so impor- 
tant as the dexterity acquired in the use of his 
tool. Not the man who from college with 
most gonere! information, but he who has the best 
disciplined mind, enjoys most advantage from his 
education, and has the best foundation for subse- 
quent success. The question then comes before 
us,—are mathematical pursuits adapted to train the 
mind? In our inquiry we must restrict the point 
at issue by inquiring whether they are adapted to 
answer the purpose of discipline required for the 
youthful mind, in a college course. That they are 
pre-eminently calculated to form the mind to habits 
of sound reasoning, no one will pretend to deny. 
The common objection made against them, is that 
they form the mind to an undue nicety and preci- 
sion in argument; a commendable fault, we ac- 
“It is in this 


in conclusion. It is 
eive with accuracy 
bosition upon proposi- 


the strict dependence of pro 
tion, to combine them with strength, and to walk, 
on @ right line, to the unerring result.” By con- 
sidering the soundness of reasoning, the mode of 
study, and the nature of the recitations, required 
_ In these pursuits, we m ist feel them to be beauti- 
fully adapted to train the youthful mind. When 
weary with mathematics, students are apt to prow 
very fond of metaphysics. Have you ever heard 
the merits of the latter studies gravely discussed 
by striplings who hardly knew the meaning of 
the word; and their superiori ty to mathematics, as 
a mental discipline, maintained by those who could 
not mark out the difference between the two scien- 
ces? Should you have a metaphysical genius, 
keep it to yourself, at least until you uate ; for 
young men do not always see how ridiculous they 
8g by this learned preference of metaphysics. 
hy, such individuals cannot be prevailed on to 
ive the argument of one of Cicero’s orations. Yet 
ey delight in metaphysical|abstractions! Be as- 
sured that if men of sense|/hear you expressing 
this preference, and defending it by the ordinary 
arguments, they will sup you destitute of the 
mind or the industry n for pursuing these 
argumentative studies. We have not now the 
e for showing in detail that mathematical dis- 
cipline is in every respect such as the mind needs 
at the time of life when youth are subjected to this 
training in college. 
You are looking forward tp the ministry. It be- 
comes you therefore to set disorderly spirits an ex- 
ample of subjection to the higher powers. In com- 
ing to the ee of Scripture, and the in- 
vestigation of theological stbjects, you will find 
great regen a from the discipline derived in the 
close study of mathematics, A living preacher, 
who is remarkable for the | clear, logical, and in- 
structive nature of his discourses, was asked by a 
learned hearer, to what cause this pleasing feature 
of his sermons might be at ibuted. He referred 
it mainly to the discipline he had received from 
mathematics. Barrow was not the less profound 
theologian for having been the predecessor of New- 
ton in the mathematical chair at Cambridge: por 
was Martyn less fitted for defending the truth in 
Persia, by his superior talents for the pursuit of 
this exact science. The studies requiring most 
attention and labour in youth, prepare the mind 
for acting a manly part in li The children who 
are fed to excess on confectionary do not grow up 
most muscular and manly.| There is abroad in 
our land a real mania for literary confectionary, 
even of the most corrupt|and enfeebling kind. 
The studies here recommended are the wholesome 
aliment of the mind; and taken properly during 
the season of youth, will nourish the intellect to 
manly vigour and enviable power. These severe 
studies are the primary essentials of an education. 
They are in an education what the metals were in 
the shield of A¢hilles—the |substance and ground- 
work on which the beautiful, attractive, and orna- 
mental must be wrought. Like the sculpture on 
that admirable work of art, lighter studies may at- 
tract more attention when no contest is near, and 
pleasure only is consulted ; but in the intellectual 
conflicts of active life, we find our safety and tri- 
umphs owing more to the solid, than the ornamen- 
tal parts of an education. , 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


War.—A gentleman| from West Port informs 
us, says the St. Louis Republican of the 6th inst. that a 
man came ia there on Friday last from the encamp- 
ment of the Dragoons. He reports that about fort 
lodges of the Osages had come into the Pottawattamie 
‘Trading House, about eighty miles south of West 
Port, and were staying there.| They denied all inten- 
tion or wish to join in any difficulties with the whites. 
It was also reported that another party had come into 
the ‘Trading House on the Liitle Piney und were op- 
posed to ail hostilities. ‘The Government officers had 
furnished them provisions. Another portion had gonc 
south, and were said to be disposed to fight, but would 
endeavour to avoid it until the grass got up, so that 
they could recruit their horses and send off their wo- 
men and children to the Bua range. This party 
had made propositions to the Pottawatamies to join 
them, which they refused. Col. Kearney, with three 
companies of goons, was about entering the 
Indian country, and if they jshould fall in with this 
rty it was believed they jwould give fight. The 
na et are represented as being very much incensed 
with the Indians, on account of the repeated visits 
which, of late, they have been compelled to make to 
their country. Mr. Dodge, who was wounded in the 
engagement near the Harniony Missions, has since 
died of his wounds. 


__ Charitable Donation.—We|learn that by the will of 
Nathaniel Tucker, Esq., lat¢ of Milton, the sum of 
about $3000 has been bequeathed to the Seamen’s Aid 
Society of this city. It is a ¢harity well deserving of 
such 8.— Boston Ailas. 


Ocean Steam Navigation Campany.—In consequence 
of the pressure of the times, hee company which was 
formed © purpose of establishing 
an expeditious and regular icati ith Eu- 


Fire——The large steam factory and grist mill, be- 
longing to Messrs. D. Bonner & 4 ‘Greenfield, 
Highland county, Ohio, were destroyed by fire on the 


morning of the 4th inst. A large quantity of wheat 


with whom he came out, and who stands upwards of 
six feet—consequently the colossus must be close up- 
on eight feet. He is certainly taller than Porter, the 
Kentucky coachman, and is much better proportioned, 
as his limbs are robust, and his whole appearance is 
vigorous in the extreme.—N. Y. Eve. Her. 


Counterfeits.—Counterfeit $3 bills on the Bank of 
Utica are in circulation. They are well executed, and 
on good paper, but can easily be detected by the head 
line, “ New York Bank fund.” In the genuine bills 
** Renewed Charter” stands at the head on each side uf 
the vignette. With this exccption, the bill is well cal- 
culated to deceive. 


Coinage.—The U. S. Branch Mint, at Charleston, 
N. C. has commenced operations. ‘The appearance of 
the gold coins is very neat, and much resembles the 
coin issued in 1834, with the exception of a letter C 
under the head to distinguish the coin of the different 
branches. 

Quick Work.—The Columbia rail road bridge over 
the Valley Creek, Pa. which was destroyed by fire a 
few days since, is now rebuilt, and the travel upon it is 
resumed. 


Maine.—Since the bounty on wheat granted by the 
Legislature of Maine, the inhabitants are turning 
their timber lands into wheat fields. The Calais Ga- 
zette says Mr. Brackett, of the town of Weston, in this 
county, raised one hundred and seventy-eight bushels 
of good wheat last year, on four acres of new (burnt) 
land from five and a half bushels of seed. 


Steamboat Disaster.—A passenger who arrived at 
Cincinnati on the evening of the 17th, states that the 
steamboat B. I. Gilman, was run into on the Friday 
previous by the Delaware. ‘The former sunk in deep 
water, and is supposed to be a total loss, together with 

er cargo. Nolives were lost. The boat was in Alton, 
and was on her way from that place to Louisville, when 
the accident occurred. 

New York.—The Hon. Isaac H. Bronson, a member 
of Congress from Jefferson county, New York, has 
been appointed Judge of the fifth circuit of that State. 


Death by Fire—An appalling calamity occurre 4 
few days since in Morris township Greene county. 
During the temporary absence of their parents, three 
of the children of Mr. Hiram Burnfield, carried fire 
into a straw penn near the house, which caught fire, 
and distressing to relate, burned them all to death! 
The eldest was about seven years old, and the young- 
est about three years old. It is thought that the fire 
caught first near the door, or the place at which they 
entered, and thus cut off their retreat. The agonized 
mother returned only in time to see their remains hor. | 
ribly disfigured, and almost consumed in the smoul- 
dering ruins! It is mockery to attempt a description 
of the heart-rending feelings of a parent under such 
dreadful circumstances. 


Indiana.—The Legislature of that Commonwealth, 
has appropriated two hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars to be expended on the Canal connecting the 
river St. Joseph with the Wabash and Maumee Canal, 
which running longitudinally through the state of In- 
diana, unites Lake Erie with the Ohio River—and 
consequently connects the southern part of Lake 
Michigan with Lake Erie by the Maumee, and with 
the Ohio River by the Wabash. This will afford a 
straight route from the mouth of the Missouri to Cleve- 
land in Ohio, and Erie in Pennsylvania. 


Appalling Accident.—A few days ago, Mr. John A_ 
Quaries, of Montgomery county, Tenn., was accident 


gun from one part of the room to another. 


Canton Bank.—-We are informed that an arrangement 
has been made by the Canton bank, which places its 
aper at par in Columbus; and that it is now taken by 
the Franklin bank of Columbus, and other banks in the 
interior of this State — Toledo Blade. 


The Banks—Specie Payments.—Some of the banks 
of the city of New York, commenced paying out their 
notes on Friday and Saturday last. They are now 
doing so very generally, and although the resolution 
for a resumption of specie payments is not yct formally 
in force, still specie can be obtained, if wanted, from 
any of them. The banks have all resolved to resume 
on the 9th of May. , 


Specie by Wholesale.—The packet ship Gladiator, at 
New York, from London, has on board $1,250,000 
specie. 

Tennessee.—The Governor of Tennessee has, in 
obedience to the act of Assembly of that State, sub. 
scribed six hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
capital stock of the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail- 
road. 

United States Navy.—It appears from the Navy 
Register just published, that the number of national 
vessels of the U. States is 55, besides the steam frigate 
Fulton, which, for some reason or other, is not inclu- 
ded in the list. Of the 55 included in the list, one 
(the Pennsylvania) is rated at 120 guns, seven at 80, 
four at 74, one at 54, fourteen at 44, two at 32, eleven 
at 20, three at 18, six at 10; the remaining seven are 
under 10 guns. There are 50 captains in the Navy, 


24 passed assistant surgeons, 32 assistant surgeons, 
45 pursers, 9 chaplains, 181 passed midshipmen, 247 
midshipmen, 27 sailing masters, 25 boatswains, 25 
carpenters, and 24 sailmakers. The Marine Corps 
comprises 1 colonel, | lieut. colonel, 4 majors, 12 cap- 
tains, 49 first lieutenants, and 20 second do. 


The Upper Mississippi.—The Fort Madison Patriot 
says, that since the opening of the river, boats have 
visited the port, and all with but few exceptions have 
landed freight and passengers. The Des Moines land. 
ed 45 emigrants from Ohio—most of them enterprsing 
farmers—with upwards of fifty tons of freight. Italso 
states that during the few days past, many squads of 
Indians have visited the town, dressed out in all their 
paraphernalia of warlike preparation. There was little 
doubt that a large portion of the Sauks and Foxes, 
were assembling with the determination of making a 
belligerent excursion into the country of the Sioux. 


Fraud.—Look out for spurious bank notes purport- 
ing to be issued by the “ Farmers Bank,” and payable 
to bearer at Troy. A ten dollar note of this description 
has been exhibited tous. There is no such institution 
at Troy as the Farmer’s Bank. There is, however, 
“The Farmer’s Bank of Troy,” and these fradulent 
notes are calculated to pass among the unwary as notes 
of that bank. Over the vignette, in a semi-circle, are 
the words, “New York Bank Fund,” not “ Safet 
Fund.” The whole engraving is coarsely and badly 
executed. We le#rn that a large number of these 
notes are in circulation.— Pittsburg Adv. 


Fire—The Lexington (Va.) Gazette of April 6, 
says: The high wind on last Thursday was the cause 
of a fire breaking out in many of the neighbouring 
mountains, in this, and the adjoining counties. Many 
farmers were engaged in burning brush, and the wind 
rising suddenly, where there was combustible matter, 
carried the flames before it, almost as swiftly as the 
winged lightning. A gentleman informs us that a 
space of four miles, in Allegheny, was traversed in less 
than fifteen minutes. ‘Lhe farms in the vicinity of the 
mountains have suffered most severely ; in many eases 
scarce a rail is left on the premises, and. on three or 


stored inthe mill dam was also oink: 
mated at about $8000. | , 
_ Red River Raft.—Captain Shreve, in a letter dated 
~ on the 29th ult., states that the Red River Raft is now 
he passed 


through it, 


entirely cleared away, and th 


four plantations all the out-buildings have been de. 


| stroyed, together with their contents. We enderetand | 
that one C soag-oapee alone, lost near 1000 bushels of 
corn, besi hay, fodder, &c. Iron manufactories, 
and other establishments which require large quanti- 


12th, was upwards of six feet in height, and aged about 


| N., London papers to the 6th of April, inclusive have 


ally shot dead by his own wife, who was removing the 


49 master commandants, 276 lieutenants, 49 surgeons, | 


Y | grain in England. So much have the wheat fields been 


ties of wood are the heaviest sufferers. A furnace in 
Allegheny lost 1200 cords of cut wood, a coal vag 
and a valuable horse. Another in this county or. 
800, and another 500 cords. The loss, including the 
labour which will necessarily be called from the spring 
farm work to build fences, &c., cannot be less than 
$50,000, perhaps more. 3 


-FROM FLORIDA. 
SavannaH, April 14.—-The steamboat Charleston, 


Captain Hebbard, arrived this morning from Black | f 


Creek. F'rom a passenger we have derived the follow- 
ing informatiun, relative to the movements of the 
army, &c. General Jesup with his forces have gone 
to Tampa Bay. Col. Bankhead, with the men under 
his command, have left Keybaskien for Black Creek. 
Recently Colonel Bankhead’s flag was fired on by the 
Indians, they were pursued for about fifteen miles, and 
he succeeded in taking forty-seven of them prisoners ; 
one escaped. Col. B., with his command, were going 
into Black Creek when the Charleston left. ‘There is 
but little doubt of the termination of the present cam- 

tters to the 4th April from Garey’s Ferry, state 
that there is no news from the army, and that many 
murders had becn committed in the neighbourhood 
of Newmansville and New River. The body of the 
mail-rider killed between Fort King and Fort Dade, 
had been found, much mutilated. | 


FROM UPPER CANADA. 
(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) 


Our private advices from Toronto are to Wednesday 
last. At nine o’clock on that day General Sutherland 
was BANISHED FOR LIFE, to New South Wales. 
It was the prevailing opinion at Toronto, on Wed- 
nesday last, that there would be no further execu- 
tions, except perhaps of General Theller, and opinions 
were about equally divided as to the fate of that in- 
dividual, between death and banishment. 
Mr. John G. Parker had pleaded guilty, and thrown 
himself upon the court for mercy. It is feared by his 
friends that he will be among those who will be ban- 
ished to New South Wales. 

On the 12th the court was occupied with the trial of 
Dr. Hunter, who was finally acquitted. 

Samuel Lount, who wes executed at Toronto on the 


47 years, and is said to have been a very good looking 
man. He was a native of Pennsylvania, and had been 
in Canada since 1812. He married a daughter of Mr. 
Soles, a wealthy farmer, who resides a few miles north 
of Toronto; he has left a widow and seven children. 
We are informed that since the execution a daughter 
of Lount has died of grief. She visited her father in 
prison, a short time before his execution, since which 
her grief has been extreme. We understand that 
when Sir George Arthur was waited on with entreaties 
that the life of Lount might be spared, he said that he 
had given the matter that consideration which the dis- 
tressing case required, but that he could not, consis- 
tently with his views of justice, extend the royal cle- 
mency to the cases of the two individuals, Lount and. 
Matthews. In consideration of his family, however, 
the property of Lount should not be confiscated, but 
— to Mrs. Lount for the support of herself and chil- 
ren. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival at New York of the steam ships 
“ Great Western,” Lieutenant Hoskin, R. N., and the 
Sirius, commanded by Lieutenant Richard Roberts, R. 


been received. 

The Great Western sailed from Bristol, England, 
on Saturday afternoon, the 7th of April, and arrived 
at New York on Monday afternoon, the 23d, naking 
the passage in fifteen days; and performing the trip 
within the period mentioned by the most sanguine 
friends of the measure. The passengers speak in high 
terms of her as a sea boat—indeed it is perhaps praise 
enough to say that her motion was so trifling, as to ob- 
viate the usual necessity, during the passage, of em- 
ploying the ordinary frame work to secure the dinner 
furniture to the table. 

The Sirius sailed from Cork on Wednesday the 4th 
of April, and arrived off Sandy Hook on Sunday even. 
ing 22d, making the trip in eighteen days. ‘The 
Sirius has performed the voyage without any accident, 
save a slight one which befel her on coming in the 
Hook, where she grounded. The vessel did nut stop 
but one hour in the whole voyage, and that was on the 
Banks of Newfoundland during a heavy gale, and in 
order to fasten a screw. Never laid too once during 
the whole voyage. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen’s proclamation was issued on the 4th in- 
stant, appoifiting Tuesday the 26th of June for her 
coronation. ‘I'he ceremony will be attended by nume- 
rous representatives from many of the European 
courts, who are making preparations on a grand scule, 
it is said, to outshine each other in the splendour of 
their appointments. In most instances, if not in all, 
they are to defray their own expenses. 

‘I'he revenue tables were published on the 5th, show- 
ing a decrease in the receipts of £2,332,364 for the 
year, and of £492,420 for the quarter. 

The booksellers and publishers of London have had 
a meeting, at which it was resolved to petition Par- 
liament against Mr. Talfourd’s cupy-right bill. 

‘The Standard mentions a somewhat curious circum- 
stance, connected with the Queen’s equestrian exerci- 
ses. On passing through a toll-gate with her cortege, 
16 in number, the groom who rode last was stopped by 
the gate-keeper and required to pay 16 pence toll. Not 
having “ the change” about him, he was forced to leave 
a silk handkerchief in pledge. The Standard says 
that it is all right—that the Queen is as much liable 
to pay toll as other people. 

An official despatch from Viscount Palmerston to the 
British Minister at Washington, dated the 19th No. 
vember last, on the subject of the northeastern boun- 
dary, has been printed for the use of Parliament, and 
is now published. It is as conciliatory in its tone as 
can be desired, and probably led to the late proposition 
of the President to the State of Maine, that a conven- 
tional line of division should be adopted. 

The papers of the 3lst contain an address to the 
Queen from the silk weavers of Spitalfields, stating that 
they are in the utmost distress from low wages and 
want of employment, and imploring her either to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign wrought silks, or to 
grant a repeal of the corn laws. 

London, and indeed the whole kingdom, scem to be 
all alive with meetings got up to petition for the aboli- 
tion of the West Iudia apprenticeship, and the repeal 
of the new poor laws. : 

The Liverpool papers of the 24th March copy the 
description of Mr. Francis’s life boat, from the New 
York journals, and notice the arrival at their port of 
one in the packet ship United States, which they de- 
scribe as a “ great curiosity, and an excellent inven- 
tion.” 

The Elvira East Indiaman, from Liverpool for Cal- 
cutta, with a cargo on board valued at £80,000 struck 
on the outward bar of the new channel on the 27th ult., 
and sunk before she could be brought back to the port. 
No lives were lost. 

A most singular fact, and one which deserves to be 
recorded in the annals of maritime adventure, is the 
following: (says a Liverpool paper.) ‘The John Por- 
ter, which sailed from Demerara tor Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is now in this port with damage, having been 
absolutely driven the whole breadth of the Atlantic out 
of her course ! Such a circumstance may fairly be said 
to be unprecedented. 

Lonpon, April 6.—It is now pretty well understood 
among the monetary circles that the speculation of 
sending bullion to the United States has failed, as we 
predicted, in consequence of the advance in the ex- 
changes in that republic upon this country, and the re- 
duction of the premium upon silver and gold. The. 
Bank of England direction have, therefore, determin- 
ed, as we understand, not to furward the amount of bul- 
lion to the United States which they contemplated some 
three weeks past. We believe that they have not 
shipped more than one-fourth part of the sum they in- 
tended—2£500,000, and that they have paid forfeit 
freight for that which now could not be sent without a 
serious loss. 

The late winter has been very destructive to the 


injured by it in many districts that large breadths have 
been ploughed up, and the land devoted to other purpo- 
ses, from the utter improbability that a crop of wheat 
would be obtained. 

Live Cotton Market, April 6.—The business in 
Cotton for the last five days is estimated at about 
17,000 bales. The market remained steady at the close 
of the past and beginning of the present week, but has 
become very dull and heavy the last day or two, and 
prices of common qualities must be considered fully 3d 
per lb. lower, al h there has not been any 
quantity forcing on the market. It would not now in 
fact be possible to sell extensively without submitting 
to a greater reduction. Good and fine qualities remain 


qualities may be quoted 64 to 6g. The trade in yarns 
at Manchester continues extremely dull. 

The Slave Trade.—The English men-of-war. on the 
African coast and in the West Indies have captured 
twenty-eight slave vessels since the first of Februa . 
1836, only nine of which had slaves on board (2395 in 
number.) The remaining 19 were captured because 
they were fitted for the reception of slaves and were 
seized under the authority of what is technically called 
the “equipment article.” The mortality among the 
cruisers on the African coast is frightful. 

The Thames Tunnel.—There has been another in- 
flux of water, but all the workmen retreated in order 
and with perfect safety, by Mr. Brunel’s safcty plat- 
—_ The water filled the Tunnel in minutes; the 
workmen were en in filling up the aperture in 
the bed of the 

It is stated that the Queen has conferred the honour 
of knighthood upon Col. McNab, of Upper Canada. 

A resolution for abolishing negro apprenticeship, on 
the Ist of August, brought forward in the House of 
Commons by George Strickland, was debated at great 
length and with much warmth, and finally rejected on 
the 30th of March, by 269 votes in the negative, to 205 
in the affirmative. 

This decision has occasioned considerable excite- 
ment. Lord Brougham on the 30th of March, address- 
ed a letter to the delegates representing the English 
people on the question of slavery, in which, after offer- 
ing his condolence on what he calls “the unhappy 
event of last night,” he says: “ Of a decision pro- 
nounced by those who were believed to represent the 
people in Parliament, it becomes us to speak with re- 
spect. But we may surely be permitted to lament that 
they have thought fit to seek the confidence of the na- 
tion by flying in its face, and supporting a Ministry 
which, bent upon self-destruction, has kept no terms 
with its only supporters—has sought un alliance with 
the enemies of freedom—-and after persisting in mea- 
sures for the revival of the execrable Slave-trade, has 
dealt a death blow to the most cherished hopes of the 
whole Empire, by declaring that Slavery shall not 
cease.” 

Bank of England.—Quarterly average of the week- 
ly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from 
the 9th January to the 3d April, 1838, both inclusive, 
pursuant to the act 3 and 4 W. IV., chap. 98. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation, 18,987,0001. 22,883,000/. 
Deposites, 11,262,000/. 10,126,000. 


30,249,000. 32,964,000. 


British Army in America.—The following is the 
proposed distribution of her Majesty’s troops in North 
America, their number and strength . 
Halifax.—The 23d, 73d, and 83d regiments, consist- 
ing of 500 men each. 

New Brunswick—The 11th and 65th regiments 
consisting of 600 men each. 

Canada.—The Ist Dragoon Guards and 7th Hus. 
sars, consisting together of 500 men; the second bat- 
talions of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, con- 
sisting of 800 men each; the Ist, 15th, 20th, 4th, 32d, 
34th, 43d, 66th, 71st, 83d, and 85th foot, consisting of 
600 men each. The entire number of British troops 
in Canada will thus, it will be seen, be 10,000 infan- 
try and 500 cavalry, exclusive of artillery and engi- 
neers. 


Securities, 
Bullion, 


FRANCE. 


There is very little news of interest from this king- 
dom. The most striking item we can discover is that 
the responsible editor of the Mode—the leading legiti- 
mist paper—has been sentenced to a year of imprison- 
ment and a fine of 15,000 francs, for an article against 
the present dynasty. 
The papers have a great deal to say about the treaty 
concluded with the government of Hayti, which seems 
to have given much satisfaction. 2 
The American frigate United States was at Toulon 
on the 27th March, and took on board a number of 
chests of silver, supposed to be the last instalment of 
the indemnification. The United States sailed the 
next diy. 
' The advices from Africa were highly favourable as 
to the maintenance of tranquility. The Siecle esti- 
mates the annual expense of this conquest to France 
at about $5,500,000. 

In Paris, the conversion of the 5 per cent. stocks to 
a stock bearing a lower rate of interest, is the great 
subject of discussion. ‘There is nothing further in re- 
gard to a change of Ministers. Considerable excite- 
ment prevails in the money market. 


PORTUGAL. 

There was a smart brush of insurrection at Lisbon, 
on the 13th of March, in which some 3000 of the na- 
tional guards were the principal actors. ‘here had 
been difficulties and insubordination for some days, 
which, however, had been smoothed over, somehow, 
by. negociation and concession. It seems that the 
Queen refused to ratify the terms agreed on by her 
ministers, who thereupon resigned—and 
accepted their resignations. ‘Thereupon the nationals 
began again to move—and the Queen re:olved to dis- 
arin them. This was finally accomplished on the 13th, 
but not without some fighting, in which 40 or 50 of 
the insurgents were killed and about 100 wounded. 


HANOVER. 


It is now said that the expectations of support from 
Prussia, which the Hanoverians entertained in their 
resistance to the projects of King Ernest, will not be 
realized. An official letter from the Prussian minister 
of the interior is published, strongly censuring the con. 
duct of certain citizens of Elbing, in Western Prussia, 
who had presented a complimentary address to one of 
the banished professors of Gottingen, who is a native of 
Elbing, and had gone thither on his banishment. In 
his letter the minister says that it is the duty of a sub. 
ject to pay obedience to his lord the King—not to arro.- 
gate to himself a right to pass judgment on the King’s 
orders. 

A defence of the banished professors was prohibited 
from circulation throughout the kingdom of Hanover. 

The “ Estates,” as they are called, or legislative 
chambers, were engaged upon the plan of the new 
constitution laid before them by the King. 


HOLLAND. 


The tardy consent of the King to sign the 24 articles 
with the plenipotentiaries of the five powers, fur the ad- 
justment of the difficulties with Belgium, was officially 
made known or the 2d inst. 


RUSSIA. 


A letter from Warsaw announces the arrival of a 
new ukase from St. Petersburgh, by which all the an- 
cient boundaries of Russian Poland are abolished, and 
the latter kingdom is finally incorporated with Russia. 
The inhabitants are to pass freely from one country to 
the other, without obtaining passports—the custom 
houses between Russia and Poland are done away— 
the children of Polish soldiers are to belong to the 
Russian government, and to be placed in military 
schools—and generally the inhabitants of Poland are 
to be governed by the same laws as those of Russia. 

It is said that the Emperor has given up the idea of 
a royal Congress at Toplitz, in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the Emperer of Austria to attend. 


EGYPT. 


The Bedouins of the Red Sea are in open revolt 
against Mehemet Ali, who had required from the 
tribes in the province of Syras recruits to the number 
ef 10,000 men, which had been refused. Achmet Pa- 
cha had been despatched to Upper Syria with a force 
of 10,000 Egyptians. Nothing is said in this letter 
respecting [brahim Pacha, owing probably to its hav- 
ing a written previous to the late report about his 
death. 

The Piedmont Gazette states, upon the credit of a 
letter from Sira of the 17th March, that a report pre- 
vailed at that place of the death of Ibrahiin Pacha. A 
letter from Trieste, of the 17th, in the Augsburg Ga- 
zette, also states the same report, adding that apoplexy 
was the cause. 


WEST INDIES. 


The John W. Carter, arrived at New York from 
Kingston, Jamaica, brought files of Jamaica papers to 
the 2d inst., and St. Croix papers to the 24th Mareh. 
The Governor of Jamaca was about to sail for Eng- 
land. Sir James C. Smyth, Governor of British Guiana, 
died at Geurgetown, Guiana, on the 4th of March. He 
commanded the corpse of the engineers at the battle of 
Waterloo. Sir William Colebrooke has determined to 
convoke the Assembly of the Leeward Islands, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Legislative bodies 
of Antigua and St. Christopher’s for the purpose of 
abolishing the apprenticeship system. ‘The Governor 
of Jamaica has instituted an investigation into the 
cruelties said to be practised by the planters towards 
their slaves. 


NOTICE. 
Agreeably to charter, notice is hereby given to the 


members of “The Corporation for the relief uf poor | kno 


and distressed Presbyterian Ministers, and the poor and 
distressed widows and children of Presbyterian Minis- 
ters,” that the Annual Meeting of this corporation is to 
take place on the 18th day of May next, in the sessior 
room of the Sixth Presbyterian church of Philadelphia; 
at which all business that may be brought before the 
Board will receive due attention. 


steady. The of prices is 5g to 73 for Upland and 
Orleans, except for fancy marks of the latter. Fair 


x a 


_ASHBEL GREEN, 
April 25th, 1838, Sec’y of the Corporation 


ee For the Presbyterian. 
OBITUARY. 
Youthful piety, when associated with all the social 


and grace of God. When a youth breaks away from 
all the enticements of this sinful world, and brings an 
intellect highly cultivated and a nature lovely in its 
social excellencies to the service of religion, it is an 
offering more valuable than the onyx stone or the gold 
of Ophir. Such a character was Mary Potts McCLe-. 
LAND, pment daughter of George W. and Jane 
McClelland, who died April 10th, aged 16 years. The 
Holy Spirit in originating and perfecting the christian 
character in her, effected his work amid those cluster- 
ing virtues which often adorn human nature while un- 
adorned with the love of God. 

Mary was a loving child and a kind sister. Her 
filial affection and sisterly attachment knew no abate- 
ment. She strove during her brief sojourn with us, to 
be an honour to her parents, a blessing to her family, 
and an ornament to her sex. 

Her religious history, as it is the most consolatory 
to her surviving friends, and as it will be the most en- 
during and glorious in its results, is worthy of special 
and chief notice. She had enjoyed a religious educa- 
tion at the hands of her beloved parents. The chief 
characteristics of her mind were great maturity of 
judgment, amiability, and cheerfulness of disposition, 
and a love for neatness, order, and peace. Her first 
religious impressions, which appeared to be of a per- 
manent character, were made by the death of two little 
nephews. She tenderly loved them—* loved them too 
much,” as she said on her dying bed—and as they 
were both taken away from her at once, it seemed to 
be her first lesson of the frailty and uncertainty of hu- 
man life. When they were conveyed to their last 
abode, where she and they now sleep together, she ap- 
pearcd to be inconsolable. When asked why she wept, 
she replied, “ I have been thinking if I had been called 


instead of my dear nephews, I should not have been 


prepared.” 

From this time there was an air of seriousness about 
her, and a gradual relinquishment of many of the forms 
of pleasure which throng the path of the young. The 
inroad of disease upon her own frail tenement, as well 
as its triumphs over her little friends, warned her to be 
up and doing her great work. About the first of De- 
cember last, she was again laid upon a bed of sickness 
and pain. A heart enlarging itself under the too rapid 
and violent pulsations of life, warned her to take the 
affections of that heart from all created good, and cen- 
tre them finally and for ever in God. She was told that 
this might prove to be her last sickness, and was ten- 
derly urged to make her peace with her Judge. Prayer 
was offered up for her, agreeably to her own request, 
in which she united with great feeling. On the next 
day, (which was the Sabbath) she asked her father how 
long it would be before the church would celebrate the 
Lord’s supper. She was told two weeks: “ Well,” 
she said, “I expect to be one of that number.” She 
was then asked if she had given her heart to God? 
She replied, with great solemnity, “I have.” She was 
then asked when she had made the surrender? She 
replied, “this day.” Her father then said to her, 
“ Mary, we are about to engage in worship—have you 
any favourite hymn you would like to have sung ?” 
She said, sing 


Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer, 

Welcome to this heart of mine ; 

Lord I make a full surrender, 

Every power and thought be thine: 
Thine entirely, 

Through eternal ages thine. 


Known to all to be thy mansion, 

Earth and hell will disappear ; 

Or in vain attempt possession, 

When they find the Lord is near. 
Shout, O Zion! 

Shout, ye saints, the Lord is here ! 


She aflerwards expressed a desire to have an inter- 
view with the session, with a view of being examined, 
and of uniting herself with the people of God. She 
soon recovered, and in company with an interesting 
group, stood before men and angels to take upon her 
the solemn vows of the new covenant. From this time 
her course was onward and upward. She soon volun- 
tarily attached herself tothe circles of benevolence and 
prayer in her adopted church, and was unremitting in 
her exertions and desires to do good. As her health 
was delicate, prayer seemed to be her appropriate and 
great instrumentality, which she employed in the cause 
of Christ. At night, after the usual hour of retiring 
to rest,and when the multitude around her were 
asleep, she was known to be uniformly in her closet, 
pouring out her young desires before God, and con- 
sulting as for her life his holy word. The “ female 
prayer meeting,” and the “ young convert’s meeting,” 
were the delight of her soul. In reference to the latter, 
she said, “ It was a precious meeting, though she had 
found it very trying to answer the questions in refer- 
ence to her own experience. 

There was a most rapid development of Christian 
character in her case, pleasing to her friends, yet ad- 
monitory of the loss which they now feel. In the midst 
of her youthful plans and works of piety, again she was 
laid aside upon a bed which proved to be her dying 
bed. Disease, in a fourfold form, now began to demo- 
lish that beautiful fabric which Mary had but a few 
months since presented unto God as her most reason- 
able service. The blooming cheek now began to fade, 
and the clear depths of her eyes to grow dim. But 
disease and pain found her resigned and patient. As 
one paroxysm of agony after another rushed through 
her body, she uttered no complaint, but would frequent- 
ly exclaim, “O, mother, 1am not patient enough—I 
know I am not patient!” : 

On the Sabbath evening previous to her death, she 
awoke and asked where two of her brothers were who 
were in the room just before, she was told that they 
had left the house. “* Have they left,” she replied, “ with- 
out praying with me?’’ She then said, “ mother, you 
pray, sister Margaret you pray, sister Elizabeth pray, 
sister Catherine pray, and brother George you pray, if 
you can say but six words.” After they had united 
with her in prayer, she called for her father (who was 
sick at the time) and said she had not seen him since 
yesterday, and was afraid she had disturbed his head 
the night before, it being with her a night of great pain 
and suffering. He arose from his bed and went to her 
room. She embraced him most tenderly. He asked 
her how she felt in view of her sickness. She replied, 
[ hope it will be sanctified. He asked her how Christ 
then appeared to her. She replied “ most precious,” 
He asked if she thought she was willing to die. She 
replied * yes: the Lord knows what is best, and I am 
willing to leave myself in his hands.” He asked her 
if she thought she could give up her father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, and all that was near and dear to 
her on earth for Christ. She replied with great com- 
posure, “* I ean give up all for Christ.” The next day, 
when one of her sisters came to see her, she asked her 
to pray with her, and when asked what she most de- 
sired, she replied “that my sickness may be sancti- 

ed.” 


On the last two days of her life, she employed much 
of her time in giving appropriate advice to her friends. 
Taking her father and mother by the hand, she burst 
into tears, and said, “I have not honoured my dear 
parents, will you forgive me? Father forgive me!” 
“T have not been faithful to my young companions. 
Elizabeth and Catherine, dear sisters, honour your pa- 
rents.” Calling for the domestics, she said to them, 
“ Arminta and Sarah, seck religion now, and do not 
put it off to a more convenient season, for the Son of 
Man cometh in an hour which ye know not of, like a 
thief in the night. Sarah must bring up William in 
the fear of the Lord; she will have to render a solemn 
account for the manner in which she trains up her 
child. This is Mary McClelland’s dying request. Eli- 
zabeth and Catherine must be faithtul to their classes. 
Brother George you must be faithful to your school- 
mates, for they are all very wild, and you must not be 
ashamed of your Saviour before them. Brother Wil- 
liam must be faithful to his Bible Class, and to my 
brother George when he comes to see him. It is bro- 
ther D—’s duty to be faithful as a Pastor and a bro. 
ther.” 

“I am afraid,” she said, “ that I have not been faith- 
ful to Thomas .’ He was sent for, and she 
took him by the hand and said—* Thomas, boys have 
a great many temptations to go through, you must set 
a good example before them and before your brother 
and little sister.” She asked several times to see her 
pastor (Rev. T. T. Waterman) who was out of the city 
ut the time. When asked by her father if she had any 
word to leave for him she said, “I think that it was 
through his instrumentality I was brought into the 
church, and I hope he will bring in a great many 
more.” 

She said as she was drawing near to her end, 
“death is stripped of all his terrors. I am happy!” 
When her father asked her why she thought she was 
happy, “ because,” she replied, “I love God, and 
w iny Saviour will sustain me.” She was then 
told that as she had been both a Sabbath school scholar 
and teacher, perhaps she had a dying message to send 
to them. “ Tell them,” she replied, with great empha- 


00 | sis, “ that they have a solemn account to give to God. 


to church to 


She then exhorted her friends not to 
low the fashions 


make a display of their dress, not to 


of this world, but to remember that they were immor- 
tal. Be faithful to the prayer meetings. Do not con- 


sider it a task but a pleasure.” She then said to her 


| father, “can you 


virtues, presents the fairest specimen of the wisdom | 


give me ap 7 He answered her in 
the affirmative. To her parents and friends she said, 

be faithful to your servants.” The passage of Scrip- 
ture, “ Fear not, I am with thee, be not dismayed, for 


I am thy God ; I will help thee, I will strengthen thee, 
yea I will uphold thee with the right hand of my righ- 
teousness,” she responded in the 2d verse of the 16let 
of the village hymns. 


“Fear not I am with thee, be not dismayed, 
For I am thy God and will still give the aid; 
I'll strengthen thee, help thee and cause thee to 
stand, 
Upheld by my righteous omnipotent hand.” 


The hymn commencing ; 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies,” 


a repeated by her, and when she came to the closing 
ines, 


“ And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful! breast ;”” 


repeating this twice, her father asked her if she could 
say that from the heart; she replied, “ Yes I can, but 
there are many who cannot: I wish all could.” Se- 
veral times during her last day she told her friends. 
‘* not to be frightened, but to pray that her sickness or 
death might be sanctified.” As she was drawing still 
nearer to her end, she said I never wished to pray and 
to speak as I do now, but I have not strength. “ That,” 
said she, “ was a memorable night!” alloding to the 
Sabbath evening previous when her family prayed. with 
her, but she continued, “there is a more memorable 
night before me ;” alluding, as her friends suppose, to: 
the night of that day on which she died. 

That proved indeed to be a memorable night to her,, 
as soon after she ceased to breathe, and her happy 
spirit passed away to that world where there is “ no 
night,” and where the inhabitants never say ,“ EF am: 
sick.” Her end was calm and serene. During the: 
whole of her sickness, she never expressed a wish to: 
live, nor a regret to die. She had no wish of her own, 
but seemed lost and swallowed up in the will of God.. 
For her “to live was Christ, but to die was gain.” 
Her parents have met with a loss which nothing can. 
repair, but the consolation of the Gospel. They had. 
just began to experience that unutterable joy which 
parents must feel when their children begin to walk 
with them in the path of life. Now, just as their: 
prayers for her were answered, and the end of all their 
solicitude and care secured in the eonversion of their 
child, she was suddenly called away by the Great 
Shepherd, to be sheltered in a sweeter and safer fold: 
than any on earth. They cannot wish her back! Her 
sisters will miss her from the family circle, in their 
domestic counsels, and from the ways of piety. Her 
only brother has received Mary’s (aet faithful affec- 
tionate letter. Her pastor will miss her as one of the 
sweetest lambs of his flock. The charch will miss hen 
from her solemn assemblies, and from her burning and 
shining lights. Her little class of Sabbath School 
children will miss in her a loving teacher. Her com- 
panions and friends will no more behold her till the 
morning of that great day, when they that are in their- 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and eume- 
forth to immortality. Let all who knew her, then, as 
well as all those who may read this aecount of her- 
piety, imitate her example, and prepare to stand with 
her at the judgment seat of Christ. Especially let — 


| young converts be warned by this previdenee, to be up. 


and doing their great work. Let them enter at once. 
upon their appropriate dutics, and prepare to leave be- 
hind them, if they should be early snatched away, a 
bright memorial of their love to the Redeemer. Let. 
the young, who look forward to many years of enjoy- 
ment and worldly pleasure, remember that the golden 
bow! may quickly be broken—the pitcher may to-mor- 
row be broken at the fuuntain, and the wheel of life 
cease its motions and stand still for cver. The eye that. 
now beams with intelligence, the cheek that now 
blooms with health, the heart that now beats with hope 
and joy, may to-morrow be dim and faded, and still in 
the tomb. We would say then, in conclusion, to alk 
young friends—* One thing is needful, and Mary hath: 
—— that good part which shall never be taken from 
er.” 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY S0- 
CIET¥. 


The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board, for the Philadelphia agency, acknow-. 
ledges the receipt of a box, containing forty-five gar-. 
ments, from the ladies of Fags Manor Presbyteriam 
church, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


MONTHLY PRAYER MEETING. 


The Tract Visiters Monthly Prayer Meeting, for 
the Divine blessing to attend the labours ef the Visiters: 
and Missionaries, will be held on the last Monday 
evening of the present month, in the Lecture Room of 
the Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s church, Seventh street, below 
Arch, and in the Lecture Room of the Rev. Mr. Rood’s 
church, Coates street, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia,, 
at a quarter before eight o’clock. 
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ber for life of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society... 
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The Treasurer of the Female Missionary Sabbath 
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the Ladies of the congregation and school to constitute 
their pastor, the Rev. James W. Dale, a Director for 


life. Kerr, Freusurer. 
fe. OFFICES OF CHRIST.—Jast published, A 

Treatise on the Offices of Christ; by the Rev. 
George Stevenson, Minister of the Gospel, Ayr, and 
author of a work on the atonement. “ Ye are come to 
Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant.” First 
American from the last English edition. The pub. 
lisher has been favoured with the following recommen- 
dations to this valuable work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
I have examined “ Stevenson's ‘I'reatise on the Offi- 
ces of Christ,” and my opinion is, that it contains a 
sound and full exposition of Scriptural doctrine on a 
most important branch of theology. The author’s 
views in regard to disputed points, are in exact accord- 
ance with my own, and as I understand them, with 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms of the Presby- 
terian Church in these United States. An American 
edition of this work will, in my judgment, subserve 
the cause of orthudoxy ; and at this time, when the 
subjects treated furnish so many points of controversy, 
will be a seasonable publication. 


A. ALEXANDER. 


_I heartily concur in the above recommendation by 
Dr. Alexander, and hope that an American edition of 
the work referred to will be extensively patronised. 

MILuer. 


I have examined the new work of Mr. Stevenson on 
the Offices of Christ. My engagements have not per- 
mitted me to read the whole of it, but I am satisfied 
from the portions I have read, that you are rendering 
the Church a very essential service in republishing it. 
A sound, judicious treatise on the interesting subjects 
of which it treats, has been a great desideratum in our 
theological literature. It is one of the cheering indica. 
tions of the times that a taste for religious books of a 
solid, instructive character, has revived; and that there: 
is (at least among our own denomination) an increasin 
demand for works which discuss in a Scriptural i 
lucid manner the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 
This work is admirably adapted to meet this state of 
feeling, and, in its turn, to promote it; since it is 
written in a popular style, and will be read with as 
much ease and satisfaction by intelligent laymen, as 
by students of divinity and clergymen. I trust that. 
the book will meet with the cordial reception which: 
it deserves. H. A. Boarpman. 

This day published and for sale by 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


HE EXPLANATORY CATECHISM.—The Ex- 
planatory Catechism: being the Shorter Cate- 
chism of the Westminster Assembly, with Illustrations 
and Proofs, on a new and improved plan. Just pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Tract and Sunday School 
Society. Price 70 cents per dozen; single copies 64 
cents. WM. S. MARTIEN, General Agent. 
april 28 


ERSEY HAMS.—Newbold’s Jersey Hams. Also, 
Holeomb’s Hams, Boston Dried Beef, Venison 
Hams, Tongues, &c. For sale by 7 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. Corner 
Dock and Second streets, Philadelphia. 


I N ORDHEIMER’S GRAMMAR.--A Critical Gram- 


mar of the Hebrew language, by Isaac Nord- 
heimer, Professor of Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, &c. &o. 
University of New York. Vol.1. Life of the Rev. 
George Whit6eld, by Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberry 
Chapel, just received and for sale v4 
| J. WHETHAM, 


144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


er, or Skeletons of Sermons, 2 vols., 8vo.; 
| Mrs. Hawkes. 


In press, and will be published by J. Wa a. 
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= - Banks.—Michigan, with only 174,000 inhabitants, 
| had done so. In aping his genius, they rendered ' contains 52 banks; while Pennsylvania, with a popu- ee 7 
themselves ridiculous by imitating only his follies. jation of 1,500,000, has but 50 banks. j 
Mr. Wirt,” that reason and| judgment find their : 
most masculine employment.) It is in this that we 
learn to look through a series of naked and con- 
nected propositions, to a cer fe | 
a 
| | | 
| | 
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_therefore must remain d 


out 


’ This brother came—he saw—departed ;— 

of bien can be 

__ Now, sighs and groans, by anguish started 
Chouils are bov'ring o'er the dead. 

what a 'fali! from one and all . 


Wonder extorts, ‘O what a fall 


‘He’s plung'd from heights of earthly bliss, 


Into eternity’s abyss. 


* In health, end dead —the thought still urges 
Upon the soul in health, ang dead 
Thought, troubled as the ocean's surges, 
‘And as the sweeping whirlwind dread ; 
-* Inein, and dead ‘Otis a dar 
That pierces thro’ the tortur’d heart. 


Yes! fearful too as roar of ocean, 

«+ Ite foaming waves by tempest|driven, 

Will be the sinner’s wild aren. 

_ Cut off in sin—no warning gi 

By single step—without a thoug 
rom 


me to retribution broug 


Now, sinner, think !—and timely 
. This fearful doom now threa 
Few, in their time of need, rese 
.. (Phe thief who sigh’d, * 
Nor is it every one that dies 
Who e’en a wish for mercy si 


‘God many means of death is sendi 
Not always sickness, plague, pr war— 
Nor earthquake, rocks, and mountains rending, 
', Nor storm, its fury spreading | 
Nor light’ning —nor the raging ; 
*Tis oft a mote—or drop of blooc 


. Save, Lord !—O may the fear of dying 
: Make all these sinners fear to sin ; 
Let none of them in death be lying, 

. Before thy service they begin; 
For death they’re ripe, alas! "tis true, 
Fit them for death and judgment too! 


We prostrate fall, and would implore thee, 
That we, O Lord, thy grace may meet ; 
Crush not in wrath poor worms before thee, 

Tbat creep in dust beneath thy feet; 
Spare us !—we that for mercy call, 
Are for thy vengeance far too ll. 


- Not so! tho’ weak and ill deserving, 
In heav’ns esteem our worth/is high ; 
Since thy own Son, thy pleasure serving, 
Tosave us, gave himself to die, 
And shed that blood which crie¢s thro’ heav’n, 
¢ Let man in mercy be forgiven.’ 


Now, Jesus, while of this our brother 
The open’d grave we're call’d to see, 
May each remember, * Soon another 
Will death demand, and that one me ? 
And wit thou, Lord, this warning bless, 
To fit our souls for happiness. 


beautiful lines are from the pen 
., editor of the Portland Trans- 
LIFE’S VOYAGER. 


Voyager on life’s troubled sea, 
Sailing to eternity ! 


The followin 
of C. P. Iisley, 
cript. 


Turn from earthly things away— 
‘Vain they are, and brief their. stay ; 
Chaining down to earth the heart, 
Nothing lasting they impart— 
Voyager! what are they thee ? 
_’ Leave them all and “ follow me,” 
‘Traveller on the road of life! 


Seeking pleasure—finding strife— 
Know, the world can never give 
Aught on which the soul! can live: 
Grasp not riches—seek not fame— 
Shining dust and sounding name! 
Traveller, what are they to thee? 
Leave them all and “ follow me.” 


Pilgrim through this “ 
Banish all thy doubts and fears ; 

Lift thine eyes—a Heaven's above ! 
Think—there dwells a of Love ! 
‘Wouldst thou favour with hi 
Keep his counsels in thy|mind ! 
Pilgrim ! much He’s for thee! 
“ Wilt thou, then, not “ follow me 7°’ 


Hasten back—thy errings own : 
Turn—thy path leads nat to Heaven! 
Turn—thy faults will be forgiven: 
Turn—and let thy songs of praise 
-Mingle with angelic lays: 
Wanderer! have they 
I know they have—thea 


A GI 
A Belgian journal con 


tune by exhibiting hims 
curious in various count 
tired to his native town, Verviers, near Liege. 
Although of truly colossal magnitude, with 
thighs as large as the bodies of ordinary sized 
men, and a thumb which/a boy twelve years 
old cannot grasp, he is symmetrically pr _por- 
tioned, and has a head and countenance ri- 
valling in beauty and grandeur the casts of 
the Olympian Jove. He is not devoid of 
education, and converses on most subjects 
with good sense. As no room was high 
enough to contain him, he has been obliged 
to have another made to suit, by removing 
ceilings, and thus converting two stories of 
his’ house into one, heightening the doors, 
and making other alterations in proportion. 
His furniture is upon the same grand scale ; 
the seat of his arm chair is upon a level with 
an ordinary table, and hig table, with a chest 
of drawers, and his bed filling an entire room. 
Hiz boots cost 80f. a pair, his hat 60f. He 
feeds himself with a fork rivalling that with 
Guy’s porridge pot at Warwick Castle, and a 
‘spoon of corresponding dimensions. With all 
these means and appliances, the poor man has 
no enjoyment of his life.| If he walks by day 
he is followed by all the |boys and vagabonds 
of the town; and if he ventures forth at 
night, his ears are assailed by the screams 
of many who take him for some supernatural 
‘being. He can have no hope of finding any 
woman who will venture to marry him, and 
| prived cf all the en. 
He passes his 
t in solitude. 


ies, has lately re- 


joyments of a domestic ci 
time, consequently, almc 


APPLICATION OF |ELECTRICITY. 
, Ata sitting of the French Academy of Sci- 
ence held on the 18th of December last, Mr. 
| ndie presented some new details of the 
case of an officer who had lost the faculties of 
speech and hearing from the effects of a bul- 


-let, and to whom both of these faculties had 


‘been partially restored by the means of elec- 


* tricity. The same gentleman also gave ac- 
cou 


counts of the successful application of the elec- 
‘tric flaid in cases of nervous paralysis and 
neuralgia, particularly one of amorosis or pa- 
galysis of the optic nerve, in which the sight 
igo far restored as to enable the patient to 
pendulum of g clock and to walk with. 

it guide. 


were 


EXPENSE OF THE. ROMAN CATHOLIC RE. 
“LIGION. 
-\ The inquisition cost Spain alone two mil- 


lions of &ves.. St. Bartholomew’s massacre 


cost France one hundred thousand of her best 
citizens. To deprive the Protestants of the 
right of free religious worship guaranteed to 
them by the treaty of Augsburg, cost Ger- 
many thirty years’ war, and the blood of many 
thousands. To sustain the Roman. religion, 
millions of the Waldenses and Albigenses 
were butchered by the minions of the Pope. 
To effect the Irish rebellion and secure the 
supremacy of the papacy, cost Ireland‘ and 
England the life of many, thousands of peace- 
ful and virtuous citizens....To establish the 
Roman Catholic Religion in South America, 
Mexico and Cuba, cost those countries fifteen 
millions of lives. Authentic history has esti- 
mated * that Papal Rome has shed the blood 


| of sixty-eight millions of the human race, in or- 


der to establish her unfounded claims to re- 
ligious dominion.” ‘ And upon her forehead 
is a name written, mystery, Babylon the great, 
the mother of harluts and abominations of the 
east. And I saw the woman drunken with 
the blood of saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus.” Rev. xvii. 5, 6. 
THE FOLLY OF PRIDE. | 

After all, take some quiet, sober moment 
of life, and add together the two ideas of 
pride and of man; behold him, a creature of 
a span high, stalking through infinite space, 
in all the grandeur of littleness. Perched on 
a little speck of the universe, every wind of 
heaven strikes into his blood the coldness of 
death; his soul fleets from his body like 
melody from the string; day and night, as 
dust on the wheel, he is rolled along the 
heavens, through a labyrinth of worlds, and all 
the systems and creations of God are flaming 
above and beneath. Is this a creature to re- 
vel in his greatness? Is this a creature to 
make to himself a crown of glory ; to deny 
his own flesh, and to mock at his fellow, 
sprung from that dust to which both will soon 
return? Does the proud man not err? Does 
he not suffer? Does he not die? When 
he reasons, is he never stopped by diffi- 
culties? When he acts, is he never tempted 
by pleasure? When he lives, is he free 
from pain? When he dies, can he escape 
the common grave? Pride is not the heri- 
tage of man; humility should dwell with 
frailty, and atone for ignorance, error, and 
imperfection.— Sidney Smith. 


PHILOSOPHY IN MADNESS. 

This morning, while waiting at the Post- 
office, our attention was attracted by a man 
in rather tattered attire, with a woman’s cap 
and bonnet upon his head. His step was too 
firm and his eye too clear to admit the idea 
of intoxication. As he approached several 
gentlemen, he cracked a large wagon whip 
which he held, and cut a few antics, exciting 
a laugh in the crowd. When he observed 
the effect of his conduct, he paused, threw 
back his bonnet, and displayed a head nearly 
bald, and shewing by the gray hair upon the 
temples the frost of about fifty winters. ‘ Do 
not laugh, gentlemen,” said the maniac, 
“every thing goes to the crack of a whip. 
The world would stand still without it. When 
I was a boy I was whipped to school; and 
when there, the lessons were whipped into 
me. Many a scholar have I seen the whip 
make of a dull fellow. As I grew up, cir- 
cumstances whipped me into employment and 
responsibilities. I was married, had children 
and means. But death and misfortune whip- 
ped all off, and now fate whips me alone 
round the world. ’*Tis all to the crack of a 
whip. You are all scourged by the driver 
Time. He drives you at a gallop along the 
road of life, whether you will or not. You 
may whip the devil around the stump, but the 
devil will repay every lash ten fold. Here 
we go! All to the crack of a whip. Patience, 
patience! Better be whipped by poverty, 
disgrace, bereavement, aye, by madness, in 
this world, than by the fiends of hell in the 
next. Here we go! All to the crack of a 
whi And suiting the action to the word, 
the crazy philosopher went on his way.—Cin- 
cinnati Express. 

___ | 
CORK. 

Many persons see corks used daily without 
knowing whence come these exceedingly use- 
ful materials. Corks are cut from large slabs 
of the bark of the cork tree, a species of the 
oak, which grows wild in the countries in the 
South of Europe. The tree is generally strip- 
ped of its bark at about fifteen years old ; 
but before stripping it off, the tree is not cut 
down as in the case of the oak. It is taken 
while the tree is growing, and the operation 
may be repeated every eighth or ninth year; 
the quality of the bark continuing each time 
to improve as the age of the tree increases. 
When the bark is taken off, it is singed in 
the flames of a strong fire, and after being 
soaked for a considerable time in water, it is 
placed under heavy weights in order to render 
it straight. Its extreme lightness, the ease 
with which it can be compressed, and its elas- 
ticity, are properties so peculiar to this sub- 
stance, that no efficient substitute for it has 
yet been discovered. The valuable proper- 
ties of cork were known to the Greeks and 
Romans, who employed it for all the purposes 
for which it is used at present, with the ex- 
ception of stupples for bottles, the ancients 
mostly used cement for stopping the mouths 
of bottles or vessels. | 

The Egyptians are said to have made cof- 
fins of cork, which being spread on the inside 
with a resinous substance, preserved dead 
bodies from decay. In modern times, cork 
was not generally used for stopples to bottles, 
till about the close of the 17th century, wax 
being till then chiefly used for that purpose. 
The Cork imported into Great Britain is 
brought principally from Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. ‘The quantity annually consumed is up- 
wards of 5000 tons. | 


ine 


RAPIDITY OF IDEAS IN DREAMS. 


Two friends agreed to go on a walking ex- 
pedition, one of whom promised to call] the 


other at an early hour the following morning. 


He did so, but in vain, as his friend fell asleep 
again. He then dreamt that his father put 
several questions to him as to the state of his 
health—was alarmed at his replies, and sent 


‘a messenger for a surgeon; that two medical 


gentlemen attended—put the usual questions, 
and ordered him a cold shower bath. He 
awoke with the shock, and found that his 
friend, tired with waiting, had dashed a basin 
full of cold water in his face. It was evident 
that what to the dreamer seemed the con- 
cluding circumstance was in truth the sugges- 
ter of the whole series of ideal events. The 
mind had called up all this train of thought to 
account for the sensations produced by the 
water. Several dreams illustratige of this point 


| 


related. There was something analogous ' you give your verdict.’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


to this in our waking hours. A single word | 
would call up instantaneously a long series of 
bygone events, and in a_reverie our fancies 
were often as ridiculous and as rapid in their 
passage through the mind as in a dream. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, our waking thoughts 
succeed each other less rapidly than the ideas 
which make up our dreams. This might be 
accounted for in the first place by the absence 
of sensations, and, secondly, by the absence of 
that “ regulative faculty” which when awake 
we exercise over our thoughts. In sleep the 
flow of thought was as rapid and irregular as 
the motion of a machine without its regulator. 
THE MUSICAL AND UNMUSICAL EAR; 
OR, HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC. 

A curious case, which recently occurred 
in Germany, has excited a considerable de- 
gree of interest among men of science who 
direct attention to the theory of sounds. It 
may also tend to afford some explanation of 
that peculiar structure of the organ of hear- 
ing on which depends the capability of enjoy- 
ing music. The facts of the case are as fol- 
lows 

Baron Groll, a wealthy landed proprietor 
of Nuremberg, was remarkable for his dislike 
of music. His antipathy to that delightful 
art was such as to render him a sort of phe- 
nomenon in harmonious Germany. This pe- 
culiarity in the taste of the Baron was the 
more singular, inasmuch as his lady was a 
most accomplished musician. The Baroness 
and her friends sought by every possible ar- 
gument to overcome the Baron’s inconceiva- 
ble antipathy ; but their efforts were useless, 
he continued deaf alike to their reasoning 
and to the charms of harmony. 

The Baron and Baroness Groll lived in 
splendid affluence, and their house in Nurem- 
berg was the frequent resort of a vast circle 
of elegant company. At the numerous par- 
ties which they were accustomed to give, 
the Baron did the honours with delightful 
amenity. His conversation was animated and 
witty, and he was always the gayest of the 
gay until the first note of music was heard. A 
feeling of uneasiness then took possession of 
him, a convulsive movement was observable 
on his countenance, and he was often obliged 
to withdraw from the presence of the com- 
pany to conceal feelings which he could not 
control. 

This strange peculiarity proved a source of 
considerable annoyance to Baron Groll, and 
not a little puzzled the Doctors of Nurem- 
berg. One of the medical professors of that 
city, Doctor Schroeder, at length succeeded in 
ascertaining its cause. In the first place, he 
had observed that one of the Baron’s ears was 
somewhat longer than the other. This cir- 
cumstance suggested to the Doctor the pos- 
sibility of both ears not being at the same 
diapason, and that thus might each be dif- 
ferently affected by the vibrations of sono- 
rous bodies. There might consequently be 
transmitted to the brain merely a confused, 
obscure sensation, similar to that which 
would be caused by two instruments playing 
on two different keys. Every melody, every 
harmony, produced on the Baron the same 
impression. All appeared a jumble of dis- 
cord. Was it to be wondered at 
liked music ? 

A very simple experiment served to con- 
firm the accuracy of Dr. Schreeder’s observa- 
ticns and opinion. He requested the Baron 


piano, he played in C major the graceful al- 
legro from the overture to the Freischiilz. 
‘¢ How do you like that?” said he; ‘*do you 
find it discordant ?”—* Oh no,” replied the 
Baron, “it is delightful; pray continue.”— 
‘¢‘ Now stop your other ear,” said the Doctor, 
again playing the allegro from the Freischiilz, 
and still in C major.—* What do you think 
of that?’ —‘‘ It is exquisite,” replied the Ba- 
ron.—‘“ Was it the same piece as that which 
I first played 7”—* It appeared to me to be 
the same piece, only played on a different 
key. You are playing it higher now.” And 
the Baron began to hum the subject in D ma- 
or. 
Thus was solved the mystery of Baron 
Groll’s profound dislike of music. Huw could 
he possibly derive pleasure from any perfor- 
mance, vocal or instrumental, which had, to 
him, the effect of being sung or played in 
two different keys simultaneously. 
Fortunately Doctor Schroeder’s experiment, 
whilst it developed the cause of the phenome- 
non, at the same time pointed out the reme- 
dy for the evil. Baron Groll is now an enthu- 
siastic lover of music. In order to enjoy it 
he has only to take the precaution of putting 
a little cotton into one of his ears. 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

Extract of a letter from a practical chemist, 
in London, to his brother, in this city, dated 
6th January, 1838: “ An apparently most ex- 
traordinary discovery has been made by a Mr. 
Joyce, a gardener. It consists of a heating ap- 
paratus, adapted for all purposes, without the 
production of any smoke or smell—positively 
a production of heat alone. It is, as 1 have 
just seen it, contained in an Urn, the sides of 
which are so hot that it cannot be touched. It 
is moveable ; may be taken into a carriage or 
into a room,or put into water, for raising 


lamp, or in any other way. I have closely ex- 
amined it and can discover no source of heat. 
The fuel, they say, will not cost 3 pence for 
twelve hours to heat a large room; and this 
heat may be raised to such a degree as to melt 
the vessel which contains it. The discoverer 
will not give any information, as he intends 
taking out a patent for it in all the countries 
in Europe where he can be protected, and 
disposing of them all simultaneously. If it is 
a humbug, it is aclever one. The heat will 
last for thirty hours without any renewal.— 
The only conjecture I can form about it is, first, 
that there is no fire whatever in the vessel, and 
no fuel consumed; secondly, that it is some che- 
mical process; and thirdly, that itis produced 
by the action of muriatic acid, upon marble, 
in the formation of carbonic acid gas, which is 
subjected to immense pressure, and thereby 
liquefied or formed into solid carbonic acid, by 
which action an immense quantity of latent 
heat would be converted into sensible heat. 
All this is a mere surmise of mine, I can think 
of noother method but the condensation of 
some gas for the production of heat alone. The 
degree of cold produced by Thilorier, in 
making the converse experiment with solid 
carbonic acid, was 140 degrees below zero.” — 
Boston Trans. 


A deceased, upright, and able chief justice 
of one of the courts, was once obliged to ad- 
dress a southern jury :-— 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, in this case the coun- 
sel on both sides are unintelligible ; the wit- 
nesses on both sides are incredible ; and the 
plaintiff and defendant are both such bad cha- 


racters, that to me it is indifferent which way 


that he dis- 


to stop one of his ears, then going to the| 


steam. It may be suspended in a room like a}. 


LOCKED JAW. 


Newport, upon that dreadful malady the Lock- 
ed Jaw, an intelligent master of a vessel ob- 
served, that when he was at the Island of St. 
Eustatia, he had many cases of the Locked 
Jaw, and never lost a patient. On inquiry of 
the particular mode of treatment in which he 
had been successful, the physician replied that 
he had directed an application of warm lye, 
made as strong as possible ; if the foot or hand 


into lye ; and if a part of the body, which could 
not be immersed in it, then in that case, the 
part affected to be bathed with flannels wrung 
out from the warm lye. In July last, Captain 
Charles Gordon, of Newport, unfortunately 
jumped upon.a scraggy pointed spike, which 
perforated his boot and foot, and he was taken 
home in the most excruciating torture—the 
attending physician could afford him no relief. 
Providentially, a lady, who heard the above 
conversation, recommended the warm lye bath, 
into which his foot was placed, within fifteen 
minutes, the anguish was taken out; he went 
to bed, and slept quietly. The application of 
lye was made for ten succeeding days ; no pain 
no uneasy sensation returned, but what is in- 
cident to acommon sore, and on the eleventh 
day, Captain Gordon walked abroad.—New- 
port Mercury. 


_ Apple Molasses.—There is many a good 
housewife, who has more faith in her own ex- 
perience, says the Ohio Farmer, than in the 
science of chemistry, that knows not the value 
of Apple Molasses ; but still believes it to be 
the same kind of tart, smoky, worthless stuff, 
that has from time immemorial, been made by 
boiling down cider. - It is not within my pro- 
vince, at this time, to attempt to convince such, 
there is a chemical difference, though it might 
easily be shown, that they are almost as differ- 
ent as sugar and vinegar. I would, however, 
invite them to lay aside their cider this year, 
and try the plan of boiling down the juice of 
the apple that has been exposed to the air 
by grinding and pressing. 

Last autumn, I placed a number of bushels 
of Witherill’s sweet apples in two large brass 
kettles, with water just sufficient to steam 
them; when they had boiled soft, I turned 
them into a new splinter basket, containing 
some straw, and placed on them a barrel head 
and a heavy weight. The juice was caught in 
atub. This was repeated until I had juice 
enough to fill the kettles, when I commenced 
boiling it down, and attended to it strictly, 
frequently skimming it, till it became of the 
consistency of cane molasses. The native acids 
of the fruit imparted a peculiar flavour, other- 
wise it could hardly be distinguished from the 
syrup of the cane. It was used in ny family 
for making sweet-meat, for sweetening pies, 
for dressing on puddings and griddle-cakes, 
and a variety of other purposes. The cost of 
making it is very trifling, and the means are 
within the reach of every farmer. 

A day or two since a gentleman picked up, 
for a few shillings, at a broker’s shop in the 
neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, an old oil- 
painting (a portrait) in a very dirty state, but 
otherwise in good preservation.. The picture 
has since been cleaned, and discovered to be 
an original portrait of Titian (Vecelli,) painted 
by himself. An offer of 250/. has been made 
for it by a nobleman. | 


A Stockholm journal announces that M. Or- 
gesson, a Swede, possessing extensive do- 
mains near Helsingfora, in Finland, has dis- 
covered a means of rendering peat as compact 
and hard as coal, so that it lights with great 
facility, burns without crackling, throws out 
a clear bright flame, and gives as much, if not 
more heat than coal. ‘The peat when pre- 
pared loses one fifth of its weight, and three- 
eights of its bulk, but gains the advantage of 
having the whole of its aqueous parts ex- 
tracted. 


Advice.—If you are a drunkard, join a Tem- 
perance Society, and quit your drunken habits 
—If you are a sober man, remain such. 

If you have a good wife, take care of her ; 
and if you have not, get one immediately. 


DELICIOUS BEVERAGE.—The Subscribers. 


have just received, by a late arrival from Canton, 
sixty half chests of very superior Powchong Tea. The 
flavour of this Tea is delightful, and is considered by 
good judges as superior to any other now in the mar- 
ket. And as an inducement to a trial of the article, 
it will be sold 25 per cent. below the customary price 
for teas of the same quality. . 

BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tea Dealers, and Temperance Grocers,No. 244 Market 
street, above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Winter Term 
will close on the 4th of April; and the Summer 
Term of twenty-one weeks, will open on the 3d of May. 
All the ordinary branches of an Academical and Col- 


Italian, and Spanish Languages. Manual Labour, in 
shops and gardens, is furnished to such students as 
desire it, and the value of it is deducted off the bills. 

Charges.—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, fa- 
cilities for work, $128 per annum—summer term, $62, 
half in advance. ‘Those entering before the middle 
are charged boarding for the actual time, and tuition 
for the whole term. Those who enter at and after the 
middle, half tuition, and for the actual time boarding. 
Evidence of good moral character must be furnished ; 
and for youths entering, written directions as to their 
studies, 3 

For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 
port at the Bookstore South-East Corner of Seventh and 
George streets, or of the President. 

Easton, Pa. March 5. GEO. JUNKIN. 


the Rev. George Whitfield, M. A., by Robert 
Philips, author of the Experimental Guides, &c. &c. 
Sermons and Prayers, delivered in the city of. Phila- 
delphia, by Josepk John Gurney ; taken in short-hand. 
Principles of Interpreting the Prophecies; by Henry 
Jones. Dialogues between Frank and William, illus- 
trating the Principles of Peace. The Girls Reading- 
Book, in Prose and Poetry, for Schools ; by Mrs. Si- 
gourney. James’ Christian Professor, 18mo., cheap 
edition. The Rise and Progress of the people called 
Quakers; by William Penn. As Unknown, and yet 
Well Known. 2 Cor. vi. 9. Just published by 

H. PERKINS, 
april 24 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ESTFIELD INSTITUTE.—At the Westfield 
Institute, Westfield, Essex county, New Jer- 
sey, young gentlemen are boarded and educated by 
Peter P. Good. Very full particulars of the location, 
terms, and course of instruction, may be had at this 
office, and at Mr. Robert Carter’s Book Store, No. 56 
Canal street, New York; or Parents and Guardians 
interested in the education and welfare of their chil- 
dren and wards, may be furnished with the same in a 
pamphet form, free of expense, by addressing a note 
through the post office to the Principal, at Westfield. 
The number of scholars is limited to twenty, under the 
personal charge of the Principal, forming in the strict- 
est and best sense a family school. The total expense 
will not exceed seventy-five dollars per session or half 
year. april 7—4t 


ATIN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH TUITION. 

—A young gentleman, a graduate in one of the 
first Universities in Europe, who has been, engaged in 
teaching the above branches in an Aca » wants a 
permanent situation in some school or academy. He 
would have no objection to reside in a private family 
in the South or West as atutor. Having a theoretical 
as well as a practicul knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, he feels competent to give instruction in the 
various branches of a good English education. Any 
communication addressed to J. P. through the Post 


Office shall be promptly attended to. april 24—tf 


_Several years ago during a conversation in| 


was wounded, the same was dipped repeatedly | P 


legiate course are taught—also, the German, French, 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Life and Times of 


age SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 

JERSEY.—This institution has now been 
nine years in successful operation, during which time 
it has received the approbation and patronage of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and many other most 
tlemen, who have selected it as a 
place for the education of their sons. It is believed, 
from its plan, to combine the essentia) advantages of 
private and public education, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity of no ordinary character to those desirous of 
giving their sons a thorough education. 

The system of instruction pursued in this Semina 
claims no affinity to the 80 called easy methods whi 
ropose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowled The subscriber cannot 
romise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which 
is not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does pro- 
mise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 
deep and broad the foundation of a good education— 
not to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned and 
able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and 
the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according to 
the destination of the pupils for commercial or profes- 
sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc. 
tions in each department of the most rigid and tho. 
rough.going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
are constantly exercised in making double translations 
from the English into these languages, and the reverse, 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, are required to 
compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
Greek verses afler the manner of the celebrated Eng- 
lish and European schools. Boys who are intended 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account 
do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Lan- 
guages, are trained to accuracy and promptness in 
the practical applications of mathematics, and re- 
ceive more ample opportunities for a practical ac- 
quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 
is studied with a view to its being a spoken, and not a 
written language merely ; and to this end it is the only 
medium of communication allowed at table,-as well as 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad- 
vanced classes are required to employ this language in 
reciting in other departments. : 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
scholars being received. The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, and constituting in all respects 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental 
kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended to, 
chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without 
insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
grounds are ample, affording abundant opportunity for 
healthful sports in the open air, as well as for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in gardening and vari- 
ous mechanical arts to those who are disposed to 
amuse themselves in this manner. No boy is allowed 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi- 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. Opportunities for 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apart from all other buildings, 
and the boys being never without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants. 
Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, 
the amount depending upon the conduct of the pupil 
during the week, though never exceeding twenty-five 
cents. It is not desirable nor customary to receive 
boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine 
years old are preferred. -The school year is divided 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 
commencing the first day of November, and the sum- 
mer session the first day of May, and the vacations be- 
ing the months of April and October. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge- 
ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 
Modern; Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
Book-keeping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natural History. 
| ‘The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 

JOHN 8S. HART, Principal. 

REFERENCES.—The following persons are referred to, 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the school. 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Sam- 
uel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq : 
Florida, Gen. Clinch: Delaware, Hon. J. J. Milligan : 
Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince. 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib. 
son: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D.: Lexington, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 
Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, La., John Martin, E. A. 
Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, Esqs.: Donaldsonville, 
La., Henry McCall, Esq.: Alexandria, La., Dr. B. 
Ballard: Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, Esq.: Cuhawba, Ala., Jesse 
Beene, Esq.: Middleton, N. C., Caleb Spencer, Esq.: 
Lynchburg, Va., John M. Otey, Esq.: Washington 
City, Maj. Charles J..Nourse : Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
L. W. Stockton, J. O. Hoffman, and J. ‘Todbunter, 
Fsqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M. Bowers, Esq.: 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
Rotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Downing, S. Tousey, and J. G. Stacey, Esqs: Phila- 
delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, J. Glent- 
worth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. 
Welsh, Esqs.: Rev. John Chambers, Mrs. Harriet Col. 
man, and Mrs. Maria Blight: Matanzas, Cuba, Don 
Antonio Martinez. april 21—+f. 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—Tuis Scuoor 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YounG LaptRks, is now open 
in the dwelling of the Subscriber, No. 220 Race street, 
Philadelphia, fronting Franklin Square. The course 
will embrace AnciIENT AND Mopern Lanouaces, Sci- 
ENCES, AND LITERATURE. Professor G. O. Ebeke, from 
Germany, formerly tutor to one of the Prices of Han- 
over, will be associated with the subscriber, and give 
instruction in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Terms, inclusive of Modern Languages, $106 a year. 
This covers all expenses, including use of text 8. 
For either French, German, Spanish, or Italian, $25 
a year. Pupils may be entered now for the three com- 


ing months. 
J. H. AGNEW, 

Formerly Professor of Ancient Languages and Lite- 
rature, Newark College. 

ReFerEnces.—Rev’'d Cornelius C. Cuyler, D.D., John 
McDowell, D.D., Albert Barnes, J. Waterman, G. W. 
Bethune, John L. Grant, Henry A. Boardman, Thomas 
Hoge, J. Todd, John Chambers, Robert Adair, and 
Thomas Brainerd. Prof. H. Vethake, Prof. Jacob 
Greene, Judge J. Kennedy, Judge G. Mallery, Matthew 
Newkirk, M. B. Denman, John B. Trevor, M. W. 
Baldwin, Thomas Elmes, Ambrose White, William 
Buehler, Thomas Earpe, Robert Earpe, John Wiegand, 
G. W. Fobes, Martin Thayer, G. W. McClelland, James 
Brucn, and Frederick A. Packard, Esquires. James 
Gen. W. Darrach, M. D. 

e —t 


NFANT’S RETREAT.—The Infant’s Retrcat is 
designed as a Boarding School for young children, 
boys from three to six, and girls from three to eight 
ears of age. It is situated on School House Lane, 
eading from the centre of Germantown to the Ridge 
Road, and less than six miles from Philadelphia. The 
location is remarkably healthful and pleasant. This 


Institution is intended principally for the summer, em- | 


bracing the months of May, June, July, and August, 
(although some children are retained during the year. 
The pupils have a regular course of profitable instruc- 
tion entirely suited to their early years and capacities ; 
knowledge is conveyed in the way of amusement, by 
the easiest and most endearing methods, and they are 
governed by the laws of kindness and affection. 

Teachers of much experience, possessing the best 
qualifications, and who feel deeply interested in the 
cause of early education are engaged. 

For terms for Boarding, Washing, Tuition, Books, 
&c. for the four months, application to be made to 
A. Martin, at the Custom House. 

References—Joseph B. Lapsley, Alexander Henry, 
Matthew Newkirk, David Lapsley, John S. Newlin, 
William H. Newbold, M. L. Bevan, John C. Pechin, 
L. Harwood, James Fassit, and Samuel Richards, Esqs. 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM- 

MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL—Between Prince- 

ton and Trenton, New Jersey. This highly popular 

and flourishing Institution will commence its summer 

session on the Ist of May next. <A few vacancies ex- 

ist. For information as to terms, &c. address the 
subscribers, resident at Lawrenceville, New Jersey. | 


and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of w 


is ted in the t vil 

Mount Joy, Lancaster cuunty, Pa. twelve firm, ew 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadel ia, 


ich, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily com icati 
having adjoining to the buildings an open wendland or 
about seven acres for a play ground. "The formation of 
moral ‘character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental faculties; and the cultiva- 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in lifo 
will be the sedulously pursued in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
of an ae for Boys in Philadelphia. The course 
of studies will embrace a full course of Mathematics. 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages, 


TERMS. 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, of 
five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 
The ch for board, washing, lights, fuel, and tui- 
tion in all the English and Classical studies, per ses- 
sion, payable in advance, will be $80 

10 00 


For Modern Languages, each, 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 
The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and experience. A record of the standing of each pu- 
pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses- 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name entire, and each pupil furnished with 
towels and basin. A public examination will be held 
at the close of each session. 
‘is J. H. BROWN, Principal. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 
Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir :—Understanding that 
you purpose to establish « Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from several years’ personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris- 
tian education. N. DODGE, A. M 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. 
Puivapevenia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen years, and has acquired the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited his Seminary, I have been highly 

ratified with the order, quiet, and cheerful industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
beer under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many years 
past has been about seventy, and from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
estimated. 
Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners, his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school, of which he was superinten- 
dent, and to the Tract and other Socicties, as well as — 
to many families who have cordially patronised him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 
importance to the interests of Education in the State, 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. 

ALBERT JUDSON, 
Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 

Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may . 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- 
in a mile distant, affording an oppurtunity for brothers 
and sisters to reside near each other. 

march 17—8t* 


OLCOMBE’S JERSEY HAMS.—-100 Superior 
Jersey Hams, cured by Holcombe, near Lam- 
bertsville, hen Jersey, from Jersey fed Pork, which 
for cut and quality cannot be excelled. For sale b 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, South West Corner of Dock 
and Second streets, Philadelphia. march 24, 


OBERT CARTER, Theological and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 58 Canal street, New York, has 
for sale the following works:—Guthrie’s Trial of a 
Saving Interest in Christ; Booth’s Reign of Grace ; 
Marrow of Modern Divinity ; Scott’s Synod of Dort; 
Cole on God’s Colquhoun on the Law 
and the Gospel; Pastor isiting his Flock ; Owen’s 
Works, in 21 vols. 8vo.; Cowper’s Works, in 15 vols. 
12mo.; Dick’s Theology, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Mrs. 
Lowrie; Oriental Key to the Scriptures; Cowper’s 
Homer, 2 vols.; Mother’s Request, &c. 


| FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
between Princeton and Trenton, New Jersey.— 
The subscriber having taxen the entire responsibility of 
this Institution, will endeavour to meet the just ex- 
pectation of its friends and patrons, by making it a 
Seminary of the highest order—suited to the demands 
of the day. Instruction will be imparted according to 
the most improved method, in the various branches of 
a substantial and finished education. The regular 
course of English studies will be comprised in three 
departments: Primary, Junior, aND SENIOR. 

A preparatory course of instruction, suited to the 
circumstances of those applicants, who may be found 
not qualified for any of the above departments, will be 
constantly maintained in the Institution. 

Lancuaces.—Ancient and Modern. A gentleman 
from Europe has been employed to teach the Modern 
languages. He will also give instruction in music to 
those who prefer being taught by a gentleman. 

ORNAMENTAL Brancnes.—Vocal Music will be at- 
tended to as a general exercise in a] the departments. 
Instrumental music upon the Piano, Guitar, and Sera- 
phine. ot and Painting in oil and water colours. 
Mezzotinting, Embroidery, Wax Fruit and Flowers. 

Maps, Globes, and various Astronomical, Philosophi- 
cal, and Chemical apparatus, are employed in the se- 
veral classes for familiar illustration. 

Lisrary.—The pupils will have access to a Select 
Library. 

Visitinc CommitTer.—A number of gentlemen have 
been selected to act as visiters of the school, with spe- 
cial reference to the improvement of the pupils. 

Reuicious Instruction.—All the pupils will be ex- 
pected to be at the morning and evening devotions of 
the family ; to devote a portion of the Sabbath to the 
exercises of the Bible class, and to give constant at- 
tendance at church. 

Sessions.—The year will be divided into two ses- 
sions of five months each. The summer session wil} 
begin on the Ist of May, and the winter session on the 
lst of November. 

Trerms.—Ninety dollars per session, payable one 
half in advance. Music $25 per session. Languages, 
——— branches, an additional charge of $10 
each. 

The pupils will furnish their own beds and bedding, 
(bedstead excepted) or pay $5 per session for their use. 

Circulars exhibiting the entire plan of the Institution 
may be had by application to the Principal. 

JANE D. PORTER 

Lawrenceville, March 28, 1838 


TESTIMONIALS. _ 

Lawrenceville, March 18, 1838. 
The subscribers being well acquainted with Mrs. 
Jane D. Porter, her character, talents, system of in-~ 
struction, zeal and fidelity in teaching—take pleasure 
in expressing their strong persuasion, that she is im 
every respect, highly qualified to conduct a Female 
Seminary, and to impart to young ladies a substantial, 

religious, practical, and finished education. 

Isaac V. Brown, S. M. Hamill, 
Joseph Mahon, Richard M. Green, 


L. W. R. Phillips, C. S. Green, 
Charles D. Green, William White, 
H. Hamill, George White. 


; Princeton, N. J., March 24, 1838. 
The undersigned, though not particularly acquainted 


)) with Mrs. Porter, yet feel confident from the informa- 


tion concerning her, which they have received, and 
from her general high reputation as a teacher, that she 
has very excellent qualifications for conducting such 
an Institution, as that which is deecribed in her pros- 
pectus; and that the public may rely upon its being 


conducted in a manner satisfactory to parents, and 
profitable to their daughters. 
: A. Alexander, | - James Carnahan, 
Samuel Miller, _ John Maclean, 
John Breckinridge, J. W. Alexander, 
B. H. Rice. Albert B. Dod. 


Rererxnces.—Rev. W. W. Phillips D.D., New York; 
Rev. D. McConnaughy D.D., Washington, Pa. ; Wm. 
Chester, Burlington, N. J.; J. S. Golloway, aerg- 
field, Ohio ; Hon. Samuel L. Southard, Trenton, N. J.; 
G. T. Snowden, - Columbia, S.C.; Rev. C. C. 
Cuyler, D.D., Phila ia; Hon. E. Turner, Gov. of 
the state of Miss.; Rev. George Junkin, D.D., Easton 
Pa.; Rev. 8. G. Winchester, Natchez, Miss. 

N. B. Lawrencevitie CrassicaL anp CoMMERCIAL 
Hieu Scuoot, half a mile from the above Institution, 


H. Hamm, 
april 14—4 Hanns, ¢ Principals 


and known to the public, is in s ra- 
of Rev. H. & 8.M. 
april 7 4t 
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2 THE SUDDEN DEATH OF A | 
one‘in health, Death, instant, crushes— | | 
wake! your dar per see! 
4 Nor without cause your ju 
a . God’s midnight thunder cries, ‘A 
This sudden p death, 
* Bebold,’ it. * God’s vengeance reaches, 
4 Wake, sinners! and again, awake! 
4 The thander yolle—on you may break 
; 
4 In health, and dead !—in sin too dying ‘ 
. By call of God, in anger spoke . 
Quick as the flash of heaven fiying— 
And awful as its thunder-stroke 
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